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EDITORIALS 


A Day at a Time The new year will find us in situations much like 

that of a newsboy who had a corner where busi- 
ness was always brisk. One day a bigger boy chased him and took over at 
his stand. The next day the boy was back at his usual stand, but fearful lest 
he would be bullied away again. When the bigger boy appeared, fully intent 
on taking over permanently, the little lad jumped on his tormentor. Catching 
him by surprise, he managed to get the bigger boy down. Almost simulta- 
neously he called: “Help, help!” A pedestrian paused, smiling in amusement, 
and said: “Son, why are you calling for help? You've got him down.” “Yeh,” 
exclaimed the smaller boy, “but I feel him coming up again.” 

Here is 1957 —a new year with 365 reappearing days. We face a petty 
round of daily routine as well as blind corners around which we cannot see 
and which will introduce us to our share of surprises. 

At the end of each day we shall need to drown the old Adam with all 
sins and evil lusts in contrition and repentance, so that at the dawn of the 
next day a new man can come forth and arise, dedicated to live before God 
in righteousness and purity. 

1957 will be a daily adventure for those of God’s household. Dramatic 
days lie ahead. It will be well to remember the advice given by the Russian 
director Stanislavsky to a group of actors: “There are no small parts; there 
are only small actors.” 

God has a big part for each of us to play each day in His plan of saving 
sinners. When He purchased us with the blood of His Son and claimed us 
by His Spirit for this task, He gave us a role that is big in His eyes. May 
He give us His grace to play it well every day! M.L. K. 


Fifth-Year Program A new Christ-dedicated route marker will be set 

in place on the educational canal of Lutheran 

teachers. In this centennial year of formal teacher training, Concordia Teach- 

ers College during its summer session (June 16 to August 2) will begin 

graduate training leading to the Master of Arts in Education (M. A. in Ed.) 
degree. 

So far, the architects of this graduate work have drawn the blueprints for 

a terminal fifth-year program designed to give additional or specialized train- 
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ing to meet the specific needs of people who have elected to teach, or have 
been selected to administer an educational program, in The Lutheran Church 
— Missouri Synod. Pastors who are responsible for making the education of 
parishioners effective and fruitful will find much in this program; likewise, 
teachers who want to improve their professional services. 

This program has been designed to foster effective personal growth of 
the advanced student. It will improve the fitness of the candidate in at least 
one specific field or area and give him additional background in religion and 
education. 

Graduate work in our educational circles is long overdue. It deserves the. 
prayerful attention and support of every professional worker in the church, 
every friend of Christ-centered education. 

It has been promised that the needs of teachers in the church will be met. 
This means many people will have to spell out those needs. It will mean that 
the breadth and the depth to which such a program should be built will need 
to be measured and measured again so that the dimensions are made clear 
to those who teach and those who learn. 

People who go into the program must know that this is a terminal pro- 
gram, not the first leg in the doctoral race. They must be told that it is not 
a narrow specialization but a broadening and deepening of the educational 
channel in which these people now find themselves. 

This is the beginning! Let it be made in the name of the Lord. Under 
God’s blessing may it always be dynamic and effective. LG 


Winter Reflections Perhaps it was World War I which gave our 

educational system its greatest jolt. In the heat 
of emotion, at times approaching hysteria, some accusations were made. 
They called for a scrutiny of objectives and purposes. Was it true that the 
Lutheran elementary schools were primarily designed to perpetuate a Ger- 
man Kultur rather than train citizens for the here and the hereafter? Per- 
haps the teaching of the German language conveyed that impression. Efforts 
to eliminate any suspicion that the accusation might be true became quite 
apparent in the 1920's. This was the beginning of a type of renaissance which 
has not yet run its course. Perhaps it should have. The trouble with almost 
any movement is that it has chain-reaction characteristics which are almost 
impossible to control. At this present stage, just what are we trying to dem- 
onstrate? Are we trying to expose and explain our unique characteristics, or 
are we trying to mimic others and grow popular by going a step farther than 
they do? Are we building schools and churches which are economical and 
efficient as well as attractive, or are we being extreme just to outdo some- 
body else and find opportunity to glory in publicity? Are we trying to syn- 
thesize and synchronize a wholesome program of church activities, or are 
we trying to outfly, outeat, and outmeet everybody else? Let’s think it over. 
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When one examines the devastations caused by war, one cannot help 
reflecting on the fact that something which took a century to create can be 
destroyed in seconds. But this isn’t always true. In some instances just the 
opposite is the case, particularly when human institutions are involved. To 
appreciate this rather fully, go to the various departments and bureaus 
involved in government. Sit around a bit, and you will grow sensitive to an 
all-pervading slow motion, a ritualistic care of a pipe, an expression of 
disgust that there is no reason for urgency to go to a washroom, a display of 
frustration when the counting of twelve sheets of paper yields consecutive 
answers of twelve in twelve attempts, a constant shifting of a chair as if the 
individual were getting ready to tackle a Bach fugue, a painful glance at a 
clock, a pointless and purposeless conference. Things like this are relatively 
easy to create but almost impossible to destroy. In some instances, when 
a human institution has lost the purpose for which it was created, the sheer 
perpetuation of the institution becomes the prime objective. Any change 
requires something which is the equivalent of a revolution. 


* 3% * 


Independence of thought and action has many virtues, but it can easily 
lead to unnecessary duplication of effort. When one hears that, unknown 
to one another, three separate groups were working on a single educational 
problem, the time for re-evaluation is at hand. In the interest of mutual 
understanding and exchange, the superintendents asked their respective con- 
ferences to file their programs and major activities with LurHeran Epuca- 
tion. After an initial flurry of interest and co-operation, the results so far 
have been negligible. District education workshops are emerging with some 
good, purposeful materials, but the benefits derived by other districts are 
probably minor. That integration is necessary in the interest of economy 
and efficiency is apparent. How shall it be accomplished? The LEA is prob- 
ably the answer. The prime problem would be the financing of the endeavor. 

H. G. 


It is customary for teachers to check and to evaluate. 
Testing pupil or student achievement is an essential part 
of teaching. When a teacher evaluates the progress of pupils and gauges his 
teaching accordingly, he renders a service to those whom he teaches and to 
himself. 

The teacher’s evaluation is not restricted to his classroom activity. The 
curriculum and course of study as well as playground and lunch-period 
supervision, public relations, etc., call for repeated checking and evaluation, 
which is necessary and desirable. 

In the teacher’s survey and evaluation of the various phases of the pro- 
gram and the entire system of Christian education in the congregation, his 
spotlight is often focused on persons. The pastor, the school board, the prin- 
cipal, or a member of the teaching staff may become the object of criticism. 


Introspection 
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If such criticism is objective and constructive, it cannot be denounced. How- 
ever, criticism involving persons is liable to become faultfinding, which violates 
the principle of Christian love. 

A teacher’s constructive criticism of his school or anything pertaining to 
it should include honest self-evaluation. A recognition of shortcomings or 
felt needs for improvement in the school system should prompt the question: 
Where have I failed? Or, What might I do to help improve the situation? 
This may suggest an important New Year's resolution. 

Honest and sincere introspection will be a step toward the prevention of 
disagreement and distrust, which mar personal relationships and hinder co- 
operation so essential to the common cause. The need for it reminds us of 
the Savior’s admonition to beware of seeing the mote in a brother's eye and 
not being conscious of the beam in one’s own eye. ‘Eake 


Beware of Asceticism The ascetics believed the body had to be 
subordinated to the spirit. Bodily mortifi- 
cation became the means of glorifying the spirit. To have a sinful body, 
they held, was a degradation. These philosophers held that the body was 
fit for nothing but to be trampled and abused. The body must be checked, 
thwarted, and tormented into subjection that the spirit may be glorified. 

The spirit was all-important, for it was the gift of God. The body had 
to be disciplined to make it a fit temple of the spirit. In death the blessed 
spirit finally would be released from its vile companion, the body, and would 
receive the reward which comes to those who succeed in overcoming their 
sinful bodies. 

Modern Christians sometimes display ascetic thinking in a new disguise. 
Some church people work so zealously and so diligently at their various tasks 
that they often violate sound rules of bodily health. They do not take time 
to eat slowly or properly; or they overindulge, become overweight, and thus 
put undue strain on the cardio-vascular system. 

Some people remain up all hours of the night doing those tasks which 
they consider important for their work. Sometimes they do not take time 
for proper recreational activities; in fact, they don’t have any leisure time. 
As they live and work at such a pace, they inadvertently support the notion 
that the spirit and the work of the spirit in which they are engaged are far 
more important than the body. They punish the body to glorify the spirit. 

Mortification of the body does not necessarily give us the assurance that 
we will not commit sins of the flesh. The opposite may be true. We may 
be led to self-complacency and sinful pride because we think we are dili- 
gently and zealously laboring for Christ. 

Godliness does not include asceticism. A Christian should think of him- 
self as a “whole being,” having both body and soul. Both must be considered 
important, and both must be cared for and nurtured. 

LuTHER SCHWICH 


Moral and Spiritual Values in Public Schools 


VERNON BorIAcK 


Some nineteen centuries ago the 
Apostle Paul wrote a letter to his fel- 
low Christians in Rome. In the fore- 
part of this letter he gave expression 
to the fact that the Gentiles, and by 
implication, all men, have an innate 
sense of the good and the evil. 
Though God had not given the Ro- 
mans a special revelation of His Law 
as He had to the Jewish people on 
Mount Sinai, they nevertheless rec- 
ognized many of the requirements of 
the Law. In the exact words of the 
apostle: “When the Gentiles, who 
have not the Law, do by nature what 
the Law requires, they are a Law to 
themselves, even though they do not 
have the Law. They show that what 
the Law requires is written on their 
hearts, while their conscience also 
bears witness and their conflicting 
thoughts accuse or perhaps excuse 
them” (Rom. 2:14, 15, RSV). On the 
basis of the Natural Law, which is 
permanently ingrained in the con- 
sciousness of man, which Immanuel 
Kant called “the categorical impera- 
tive,’ we as a people, without any 
special assistance from God, can de- 
termine certain mutually acceptable 
“moral and spiritual values.” Those 
outlined by the Educational Policies 
Commission of the NEA can serve as 
an example. There is no doubt that 
the teaching and exemplifying of 
these values in the public school as 
an institution of our Government will 
make our society more endurable, 
harmonious, prosperous, and happy. 

But this does not mean that the 
conservative Christian following the 
ancient tradition of the Apostles and 
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Prophets is completely satisfied with 
what can be done in public schools 
toward inculcating vital moral and 
spiritual values. He recognizes, first, 
that in order to have intense meaning 
and permanence these moral and spir- 
itual values must always issue from, 
and return to, the Christian religion. 
The Christian religion is understood 
to mean man’s intimate relation to his 
God which consists in faith in His 
Son, Jesus Christ, the Redeemer of 
the world, and which spontaneously 
reflects itself in the believer’s relation 
to his fellow men. 

Because the population consists. of 
people who belong to some 488 sep- 
arate religious organizations, and also 
includes many who are indifferently 
or avowedly nonreligious, it becomes 
impossible to introduce religion as 
such into the classroom without im- 
mediately offending someone and 
transgressing the First Amendment to 
the U.S. Constitution. 

The Biblical Christian of studied 
conviction sees, second, that in the 
public school classroom the highest 
motivation for practicing moral and 
spiritual values is usually lacking. 
The motivation in the classroom must 
of necessity be based upon some sys- 
tem of rewards and punishments. 
There must usually be an appeal to 
the proud and selfish nature of the 
person, of the group, or of society to 
encourage good and discourage evil. 
The Christian, on the other hand, re- 
ceives his motivation for good directly 
from his God who in love originally 
created him and then, in addition, 
redeemed him from his comfortable 
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selfishness, rebellion, loneliness, futil- 
ity, and death. In the words of Saint 
John the Divine: “In this is love, not 
that we loved God but that He loved 
us and sent His Son to be the Expia- 
tion for our sins. Beloved, if God so 
loved us, we also ought to love one 
another” (1 John 4:10, 11, RSV). Yet 
any attempt in the classroom to 
ground goodness in this highest love, 
revealed in the tragic and yet sublime 
drama of Good Friday, would be to 
openly proclaim and advocate the 
Christian religion, a thing forbidden 
in the First Amendment. 

The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod has continuously commended 
and supported the public school sys- 
tem through official convention reso- 
lutions, through paying taxes, through 
having its people actively serve in the 
capacity of teachers, administrators, 
school board members, and PTA sup- 
porters. About 78% of its elementary 
school children and 90% of its high- 
school children attend public schools. 
The Lutheran Church recognizes that 
American society could hardly func- 
tion without public schools. This 
agency of the government has made 
possible a co-operation between 
highly divergent peoples, cultures, 
classes, and creeds which probably 
could not have been achieved by any 
other agency. At the same time the 
members of the Lutheran Church 
assert their inalienable right as citi- 
zens of this democracy to point up 
constructively the necessary limita- 
tions of the public school system. 

They also assert their right to estab- 
lish Christian day schools wherever 
they see fit, to combat the evil and 
ground the goodness of their children 
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in the creating and redeeming love of 
God as shown in the God-man, Jesus 
Christ. Lutheran parents willingly 
support financially two school sys- 
tems — their own church-related and 
the public school system —and they 
have never asked for either tax sup- 
port or tax exemption. 

When Dr. Conant, former president 
of Harvard, several years ago de- 
clared that church-related and other 
private schools had no place in our 
American democracy, the constitu- 
ency of our church, along with many 
non-Lutheran Christians, rose in 
righteous indignation. It is our con- 
viction, based on history, that extreme 
conformity is just as injurious to the 
welfare of our nation as extreme di- 
versity. Realizing that “power tends 
to corrupt; absolute power corrupts 
absolutely,” we seek diversity in unity 
and unity in diversity. 

The two basic problems involved 
in teaching moral and spiritual values 
in the public schools as viewed by 
a Christian in the Lutheran tradition, 
though cited before, need further 
clarification. The first problem 
evolves from the thesis that moral 
and spiritual values in order to have 
meaning and permanence must have 
their substance continually renewed 
in religion. Yet religion cannot be 
taught in the public schools. When 
one first reads the list of the moral 
and spiritual values formulated by 
the Educational Policies Commission 
of the NEA, one is quite favorably 
impressed. All of these are lofty, 
high-sounding concepts.!. But then 


1 The Educational Policies Commission, 
“Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public 
Schools” (Washington, D. C.: National 
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one begins to do a little thinking, and 
one suddenly is hit squarely over the 
head by the bludgeoning fact that 
through his clever sophistry and dia- 
lectics the communist can subscribe 
to all of these. In fact, he often uses 
the same words. Take, for example, 
the first value: “Human personality — 
the basic value.” The communist 
would readily agree that the human 
personality has prime value, but, says 
he, this value can only be realized in 
the context of the state. It is for the 
happiness of the human personality 
that the bourgeoisie must be de- 
stroyed. As long as the bourgeoisie 
lord it over the person of the prole- 
tariat, the latter cannot achieve his 
destiny of perfect happiness and free- 
dom in the classless society. Thus, 
the communist concludes, those who 
help our noble cause have great value; 
those who do not, have no value. 
Similarly the German and the Japa- 
nese had no value to the flag-waving 
American in World War II; those who 
advocate desegregation in the South 
have no value to the dyed-in-the-wool 
Southerner; and the next-door neigh- 
bor who continually gossips about us 
and tries to ruin our reputation, has 
no value to us. Our espousing the 
value of the human personality often 
resolves itself into the selfish activity 
of loving only those who love us. But 
when Jesus Christ declares: “Love 
your enemies, do good to them that 


Education Association of the United States), 
1951, pp. 17—29. Specifically these values 
are: 1. Human Personality — the Basic 
Value. 2. Moral Responsibility. 3. Institu- 
tions as the Servants of Men. 4. Common 
Consent. 5. Devotion to Truth. 6. Respect 
for Excellence. 7. Moral Equality. 8. Broth- 
erhood. 9. The Pursuit of Happiness. 
10. Spiritual Enrichment. 
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hate you” (Luke 6:27, RSV), and 
when I realize that this Christ died to 
save all men, including me, even 
though I was His enemy taken with 
guns in my hands, then a vital potency 
is injected into the value of human 
personality. I must love the other 
person even though he slay me. The 
value of the human personality 
springs from the fact of man’s crea- 
tion by God and—so the Christian 
would immediately add — from the 
fact of man’s redemption through 
Christ. Just so, to have consistent, 
really valuable meaning, all our com- 
mon moral and spiritual values must 
be related directly to religious faith. 

We enjoy the basic freedoms and 
a somewhat high standard of morality 
in this nation because the men who 
produced our initial national docu- 
ments were God-fearing men who be- 
lieved as an absolute that all men are 
endowed with certain inalienable 
rights by the Creator. But there is no 
blanket guarantee that these freedoms 
and this morality will be maintained 
unless we remain a God-fearing, God- 
loving, and reverent people. There 
are many straws in the wind which 
indicate that we may have already 
ceased to be such a people, in spite 
of the present pious peace-of-mind 
and back-to-church movement. We 
are already finding serious restrictions 
placed on our freedoms, and we are 
finding a degeneration of morality. 
D. Elton Trueblood, a_ twentieth- 
century prophet of no mean stature, 
asserts that we are even now existing 
only as “a cut-flower civilization,” and 
that we are maintaining whatever 
greenery we possess as a kind of 
carry-over from the spiritual vitality 
of our forefathers. According to Will 
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Herberg, we suffer from the marvel- 
ous contradiction of being at the same 
time the most externally religious and 
the most secularistic nation on the 
globe. The impetus for vital, impel- 
ling, and consistent moral and spir- 
itual values must come from an active 
religion that bites and kicks and 
stings and then comforts us. Only 
then are these-values enduring. It’s 
little wonder that Thomas L. Nelson, 
superintendent of schools in Berkeley, 
Calif., declares: “I have found that 
very often the best teachers are those 
who have a firm religious convic- 
tion.” 2 The 1950 Mid-Century White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth asserted that we should “all 
recognize the God-given right and the 
necessity of every child for religion in 
the development of his healthy per- 
sonality, and in the spiritual under- 
girding of our democratic common 
life. . . .”? And Father MacEachin’s 
statement bears repetition: “We must 
teach not what democracy produces, 
but what produces democracy.” 

Since it is the Christian religion 
that gives vitality to moral and spir- 
itual values, but since the Christian 
religion cannot be taught in our pub- 
lic schools, it would seem to me that 
we would be most eager for a closer 
co-operation between the schools and 
the churches in function, though not 
in structure. 

The other problem, which the pub- 
lic schools, because of their very 


2 Thomas L. Nelson, “The Fourth ‘R’ — 
Religion — in Education,” Religious Educa- 
tion LI (January—February 1956), 41. 

3 Thomas L. Nelson, “Second Interim 
Report of Committee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency of the Guild of Catholic Lawyers,” 
Religious Education, LI (January—Feb- 
ruary 1956), 50. 
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nature as instruments of the state, 
cannot surmount, is the problem of 
providing a fully adequate motiva- 
tion to do the good and shun the evil. 
A seventh-grade teacher finds her 
children on the playground ridiculing 
Tommie because Tommie is the lone 
Negro in their class, dresses shabbily, 
and speaks atrociously. After the chil- 
dren are gathered into the classroom, 
the teacher proceeds to tell them in 
every way she knows that what they 
have done is wrong. Realizing that 
her reprimand is not making much 
sense, she seeks to explain why their 
ridiculing of Tommie is wrong. She 
explains that this has deeply hurt 
Tommie just as it would hurt any 
of them if treated in this fashion. “Do 
unto others as you would have them 
do unto you,” she states. Then she 
adds the further explanation that this 
sort of action wrecks society and 
makes for hatreds, fights, and wars. 
People must respect one another and 
get along with one another, or they 
simply cannot exist in our world. 
Notice that in the first case the 
teacher tries to motivate the children 
toward better behavior by appealing 
to their own feelings. They should 
not ridicule Tommie because they 
would not want anyone to ridicule 
them. Their feelings, then, become 
the basis for morality. In the second 
case, she appeals to society. The wel- 
fare of society becomes the basis for 
morality. The thinking Christian must 
maintain that both of these bases are 
inadequate and even sinful. Morality 
is observed for the sake of man and 
society. Man and society become the 
measure of all things and therefore 
clever idols. The Christian sees that 
the only valid basis for morality is 
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God Himself. It is the will of God 
that he love his neighbor and serve 
him. The Christian, who has experi- 
enced personally or vicariously all the 
loving acts of God culminating in the 
redemptive action of His only Son, 
Jesus Christ, is head over heels in love 
with God because God has first loved 
him. In gratitude he wants to do the 
will of God, which includes always 
seeking the welfare of his fellow man 
and never his hurt. The Christian ex- 
pects to gain nothing by this unself- 
ishness. In fact, it often costs him 
dearly to live and love like this. It is 
the kind of love the first-century 
Christians manifested, so that their 
pagan neighbors exclaimed: “See how 
they love one another!” The New 
Testament authors conveyed the con- 
cept of this unselfish, _ sacrificial, 
Christ-inspired love by means of the 
word agape. The conservative Chris- 
tian maintains that morality, to be 
genuine and consistent, must spring 
from agape. And yet the public 
schools cannot deal with this kind of 
love because it is distinctively Chris- 
tian. 

Similarly, to know, for example, 
what good race relations are does not 
guarantee that we will foster them in 
our personal lives. Gaining insight 
into our pet, private racial prejudices 
will not in itself vanquish these in- 
sidious prejudices. In the movie 
Prejudice Mr. Hansen saw full well 
that he was prejudiced. Through per- 
sonal analysis and help from his min- 
ister he saw the deep-seated reasons 
for these prejudices. His animosity 
toward Mr. Greenberg stemmed from 
his own insecurity as a _ person. 


Though he recognized this, he seethed 
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with hateful emotion when he saw 
Mr. Greenberg. It was only when 
he understood and accepted the fact 
that God loved, accepted, forgave, 
and imbued him with a confidence 
and security which this world cannot 
give, that he could conquer his fears 
and passions and subsequently accept 
and love Mr. Greenberg. 


To know what is good and what is 
evil is not the staggering problem. 
I always know infinitely more about 
the good than I can possibly accom- 
plish. I often lament with the apos- 
tle: “I can will what is right, but 
I cannot do it. For I do not do the 
good I want, but the evil I do not 
want is what I do. ... Wretched man 
that I am! Who will deliver me from 
this body of death?” (Rom. 7:18, 19, 
24, RSV.) Then with Paul I see the 
risen Christ and exclaim: “Thanks be 
to God through Jesus Christ, our 
Lord!” (Rom. 7:25, RSV.) He who 
conquered all evil, including the evil 
of selfishness, loneliness, despair, and 
death, gives me the persistent motiva- 
tion to do the good and shun the evil. 
Moral and spiritual values for the 
Christian are not based upon prin- 
ciples, or things, or fickle humanity, 
but upon a person with a capital “P,” 
the very Person of God. For God isn’t 
a vague, cosmic cloud floating out in 
space somewhere in the vicinity of 
the Big Dipper, but a real, live Per- 
son who has revealed Himself in sav- 
ing acts from the Creation, through 
the deliverance of Israel from bond- 
age, and supremely in the living, 
dying, and rising again of His own 
Son. 

Obviously, this doctrine cannot be 
taught in the public schools, because 
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it is the heart of the Christian reli- 
gion. But it is on their personal en- 
counter with the redeeming God that 
we wish the morality and value judg- 
ments of our children to be founded. 
When in the public schools moral and 
spiritual values are founded on the 
social good, on personal happiness, on 
success or popularity, on legalized au- 
thority, or even on natural human 
pride, our children become confused. 
In fact, pride and self-centeredness 
are often encouraged in them. 

We wish that there might be a 
closer communication between the 
public schools and the church and 
the synagog so that these latter agen- 
cies might more relevantly furnish 
the basis and motivation for the spir- 
itual and moral values advocated in 
the public schools. We believe that 
in many communities “released time” 
will be a partial answer to this prob- 
lem. The subject matter which the 
child has been learning in the public 
school classroom can be correlated 
with his religious instruction at his 
respective church or synagog. There 
the religious implications and motiva- 
tions can be injected, and the child 
can be encouraged continually to 
righteous living in school. Of course, 
this is not a total answer by any 
means. The moral and spiritual ex- 
ample of the teacher in the classroom 
must be of the highest quality. This 
is absolutely essential! The spon- 
taneous, sacrificial love of the teacher 
who is close to God is bound to rub 
off on the child. A careful teaching 
about religion where it fits naturally 
into the subject matter, field trips to 
churches and synagogs where this is 
possible, the appearance of clergy- 
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their respective religious traditions, 
workshops among the teachers on 
moral and spiritual values — all these 
would indicate to the children and to 
the teachers that religion is important 
in the affairs of men. 

Moral and spiritual values, to be 
intensely meaningful, enduring, and 
personally potent, must be related 
continually to the home and to the 
church. The church is the bearer of 
religion in our culture, and religion 
is the bearer of moral and spiritual 
values. No less a person than Arnold 
J. Toynbee, probably the world’s 
greatest living historian, asserts that 
history shows religion to be the bearer 
of all civilization. 

Accordingly, the public school dare 
not usurp the prerogative of claiming 
the whole man within its educational 
jurisdiction. There are educators who 
humbly recognize this. 

It has been constantly emphasized 
that the school should have only a 
limited responsibility in this area (in- 
dividual development) and that it is 
the home and the community which 
must accept the greatest obligation, 
although the school may assist in 
furthering the joint effort. Since the 
developmental influence is divided 
and diffused, it is not likely to be 
distorted through the influence of a 
single institution. A fundamental prin- 
ciple of pluralism comes into play 
here: the individual is not dedicated 
to a single, all-exacting role as a serv- 
ant of the state or vassal of an eco- 
nomic domain; he enacts many minor 
roles in the unfolding of his personal 
destiny .* 

Nor should the public schools de- 
velop a kind of semimartyr complex 


4 Robert Hendry Mathewson, Guidance 
Policy and Practice (New York: Harper and 
Brothers), 1955, p. 179. 
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to the effect that they are the last- 
ditch offense against total moral and 
spiritual disintegration. Many institu- 
tions of our society are deeply con- 
cerned about strengthening moral and 
spiritual values. We urgently call for 
intimate co-operation and consistent 
communication between all agencies. 


To “released time” the objection 
has been raised that one or two hours 
a week for religious instruction is 
grossly inadequate. Agreed! But this 
is twice as much religious instruction 
as most of our children are getting 
now. 


For if the schools co-operate with 
the churches in releasing those chil- 
dren who desire religious instruction, 
this co-operation is one of the strong- 
est indications that the public schools 
are vitally interested in the whole 
child: body, mind, and soul. The 
schools still insist on maintaining our 
cherished separation of church and 
state. I am sure that such a program 
will also lessen the current suspicion 
and often vocal criticism that the 
public schools are purely material- 
istic, secularistic, and godless in un- 
derlying philosophy and purpose. We 
seek an intimate co-operation between 
school and church in function though 
not in structure. There are many who 
view “released time” as an effective 
tangible evidence of such co-opera- 
tion. Walter M. Howlett, executive 
secretary of the Greater New York 
Co-ordinating Committee on Released 
Time, New York City, reports that 
their program began in 1941 with 
600,000 of a possible 1,250,000 chil- 
dren included. Today 900,000 out of 
a possible 1,267,000 children are re- 
ceiving regular “released-time” reli- 
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gious instruction. He declares: “The 
greatest outcome of released time is 
in building good will and friendship 
across faith lines among adults and 
children.” ® 

In the Zorach vs. Clausen case, 
which was an attempt to have the 
New York City released-time program 
declared unconstitutional, Supreme 
Court Justice Douglas wrote: “ 
When the state encourages religious 
instruction or cooperates with reli- 
gious authorities by adjusting the 
schedule of public events to sectarian 
needs, it follows the best of traditions. 
For it then respects the religious na- 
ture of our people and accommodates 
the public service to their spiritual 
needs.” ® 

And with this statement by Jordan 
L. Larson, superintendent of the 
Mount Vernon Public Schools, New 
York, we conclude: “Released time 
for religious instruction, as it operates 
in our community and state, conforms 
to our strong belief in the traditional 
principle of separation of church and 
state and does not discriminate be- 
tween children of any faith, or of no 
faith. It is worthy of consideration 
by any community in improving the 
relationship between the schools and 
community institutions and organiza- 
tions dedicated to religious instruc- 
tion.” 7 


5 Walter M. Howlett, “Released Time for 
Religious Education in New York City,” 
Religious Education, LI (January—Febru- 
ary 1956), 52. 

6 Arthur E. Sutherland, “Constitutions, 
Churches and Schools,” Religious Education, 
LI (January—February 1956), 67. 

7 Jordan L. Larson, “A Superintendent 
Looks at the Weekday School of Religion,” 
Religious Education, LI (January—Feb- 
ruary 1956), 44. 


Foreign Languages in the Lutheran Elementary 
School System 


ARTHUR E. DI&EsING 


“Do you teach anything besides 
German in your school?” How un- 
thinkable this question is today. Some 
44 years ago, however, it was asked 
of me by a public high school student 
who was walking with me on our way 
to school in a small community in 
southern Illinois. He was voicing the 
misconception of our school system 
common at the time. He seemed 
quite surprised when told that only 
one hour a day was devoted to Ger- 
man, together with some use of it in 
the singing period, and that all the 
other common elementary school sub- 
jects were taught in English. He was 
unaware of the gradual change taking 
place in the Lutheran elementary 
school system even before the first 
world war. Several years later the 
study of German was made optional 
in the school at which I was then 
teaching, and the number of children 
still studying German rapidly de- 
creased. Some reluctantly continued 
under the strong compulsion of par- 
ents or grandparents. During World 
War I it was discontinued by congre- 
gational action. Only one member 
fought bitterly to the last, predicting 
that our school would die if German 
were dropped. The school grew. 

There are many still active in our 
schools who have witnessed the whole 
gamut the teaching of German has 
run from almost exclusive emphasis 
to its virtual disappearance and who 
could tell of similar experiences. To- 
day whole Districts report the total 


absence of any foreign-language 
teaching in our elementary schools. 
Mr. A. H. Kramer, Superintendent of 
the Northern Illinois District, which 
was once a stronghold of German, 
writes: “At the present time I know 
of no elementary school in our Dis- 
trict which teaches German or any 
other foreign language.” Similar con- 
ditions prevail in the Nebraska and 
Kansas Districts. 


CAUSES OF THE DECLINE 


What were the causes of the total 
eclipse of foreign-language teaching 
in such large areas and the sharp de- 
cline in other equally large areas? 
The reason so often given rather 
glibly is the deplorable war hysteria 
during World War I, when even 
sauerkraut had to become “liberty 
cabbage” in order to remain palatable. 
Those of us, however, who experi- 
enced the whole decline realize that 
the deplorable, irrational attack on 
a language was at most a contribut- 
ing factor which in some areas has- 
tened a movement already under way. 
At many of our schools the teaching 
of German continued in the 1920's 
and 1980's, long after the war hys- 
teria had died. Frankenmuth, Mich., 
still taught German on an optional 
basis until the close of the school 
year in June 1955, marking the end of 
an era. 

The real reason is that the teaching 
of German in our schools was based 
on premises no longer tenable in the 
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rapidly changing American civiliza- 
tion, especially in regard to the sec- 
ond and the third generations. Other 
foreign-language groups experienced 
the same struggles. Rolvaag clearly 
points out the clashing forces in a 
Norwegian settlement in Peder Vic- 
torious. The earlier teaching of Ger- 
man in Lutheran schools looked back- 
ward. It aimed, understandably 
enough, at preserving an inherited 
culture. German was taught as the 
mother tongue, and English was 
taught as a second language. As such, 
German was opposed by the rising 
generation, whose view was oriented 
forward, whose instincts and experi- 
ences led them to seek identification 
with the new environment into which 
they had been born. Lacking the ties 
with the original homeland of their 
parents, they felt the imposition of a 
culture foreign to them as shackles 
which they strove to throw off. The 
aim of the parents was to isolate their 
children from the world about them, 
to keep them in the ways of their 
fathers. As such, the new generation 
resented the attempt, felt ashamed of 
it, submitted grudgingly so long as 
they were forced to, but threw off the 
chains gleefully as soon as they could. 
They struggled against isolation from 
their fellow Americans. They were 
the victims of the conflict between 
the cultural patterns of the home and 
those of the community, sought 
escape from the confines of a minority 
group, and yearned for a merging 
with the prevailing community. Par- 
adoxically they thus played into the 
hands of another form of isolationism. 
The American opposition to foreign 
languages is just another form of 
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American isolationist policy from 
which our country is gradually free- 
ing itself in recent years. 


Regrettable though the loss of for- 
eign-language teaching in our schools 
was, it had become necessary in that 
stage of our development. It helped 
focus attention on the true purpose of 
our schools and thus gave proper di- 
rection for building on the true foun- 
dation toward the solid development 
of our whole system. FLES had be- 
come too big for his breeches and had 
to be disciplined even to the extent 
of ostracism. If he now comes back, 
humbled and chastened, let us not re- 
fuse his re-entry. He promises to be- 
come a well-behaved, valuable, even 
necessary part of our family. 


THE NEW SITUATION 


In a former article (see the De- 
cember issue of LuTHERAN Epuca- 
TION ) we sketched what is being done 
in the American public school system 
to face up to the new situation con- 
fronting America today. It is unthink- 
able that our Lutheran school system 
will wash its hands of the increas- 
ingly clear needs of the present and 
especially the next generation. It is 
unthinkable that we would isolate 


- ourselves from the attack on a com- 


mon problem. 

Evidence is available that there is 
a stirring among our teachers, pastors, 
superintendents, and parents to meet 
the challenge. Time and _ facilities 
were not available to make a com- 
plete study of the situation as it exists 
in our schools today. But enough con- 
tacts were made and information 
gathered to see that the movement 
has already begun also in our school 
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system, to alert our teachers, to see 
more clearly the wholly different basis 
of foreign-language teaching today, 
to point out some of the problems, to 
point out some of the different pro- 
cedures necessary because of the dif- 
ferent basis and modern conditions, 
to stimulate clearer thinking for a 
more intelligent attack and eventual 
solution of the new problem confront- 
ing us. 
FIRST STIRRINGS 

Arthur L. Amt, Superintendent of 
the North Wisconsin District writes: 
“About two years ago the University 
of Wisconsin published a pamphlet 
on teaching foreign languages in ele- 
mentary schools. A number of teach- 
ers discussed the matter briefly on the 
basis of the pamphlet, but no action 
resulted.” Shall we compliment those 
teachers who gave at least some of 
their valuable time to the timid little 
newcomer knocking at their door? Or 
shall we commiserate with them at 
their lost opportunity to become 
pioneers in the movement? Our in- 
formation is too meager to decide. 

The Rev. Ihno Janssen, Jr., while 
pastor of Redeemer in Philadelphia 
was planning to introduce Spanish in 
the parish school, for a time the only 
Lutheran elementary school in Phila- 
delphia. The difficulty was finding 
a suitable teacher. Soon after, Pastor 
Janssen accepted a call to serve as 
Executive Secretary for Parish Edu- 
cation of the English District and 
moved to Detroit. 

Paul Kreiss, while teaching in Web- 
ster, Mass., began teaching French 
under great difficulties and local lim- 
itations during the school year 1954 
to 1955. During the summer of 1956 
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he accepted a call to Cape Girardeau, 
Mo. To date no information is avail- 
able concerning the present status of 
FLES in either Webster, Mass, or 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

No doubt there are other commu- 
nities where the movement is making 
the difficult first unheralded efforts to 
gain a foothold. It was difficult to 
ferret out these isolated attempts. 
One of the purposes of these articles 
is to focus attention on the movement 
and to solicit information from our 
far-flung field of education. 


ESTABLISHED PROGRAMS 

A number of Lutheran elementary 
schools have been carrying on suc- 
cessful programs of foreign-language 
teaching over a period of years. Un- 
daunted by difficulties, often so great 
as to interrupt the program temporar- 
ily, these hardy pioneers carry on, 
fully convinced of the importance of 
their work. It is thrilling to note 
their devotion to the cause, the sac- 
rifices they are willing to make, and 
the enthusiasm with which they serve. 
Their experiences will be of value to 
others, and their tasks, in turn, will 
be lightened when there will be a 
more general participation with a re- 
sulting pooling of forces. Several ex- 
amples from the incomplete informa- 
tion gathered in this study will suffice 
to show the movement in operation. 
Perhaps we can even draw some ten- 
tative conclusions which may serve as 
guidelines for a more effective attack 
on the problem. 

Hope Ev. Luth. School, St. Louis, 
Mo., has carried on a successful for- 
eign-language program for five years. 
George C. Stohlmann, principal, gives 
us the following information. Ordi- 
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narily German and either French or 
Spanish are offered. During the cur- 
rent school year they are compelled 
to limit the program to German, since 
no teacher of either of the other lan- 
guages is available. Two teachers are 
teaching German incidentally in 
grades one and three. The formal 
program is carried on in grades five 
to eight on a voluntary basis. Classes 
are scheduled twice a week from 
12:45—1:00 “in order to discourage 
those who wished to enroll for reasons 
of curiosity only.” Some thirty pupils 
from the fifth and sixth grades, and 
about the same number from the sev- 
enth and the eighth grades, are taught 
“conversational German with a min- 
imum of grammar and no writing.” 
Commenting on the program, Mr. 
Stohlmann writes: “The children liter- 
ally ‘eat it up.’ They love the class, 
and we have no trouble getting them 
in from the playground. Our schools 
are teaching everything under the 
sun — whereas the means of human 
communication are ordinarily limited 
to one language.” Other values listed 
by Mr. Stohlmann are: “It prepares 
children for study in a foreign lan- 
guage on higher levels. 

“It gives the child real joy to be 
able to express himself in more than 
one language. 

“Practically all of our pupils plan 
to attend college, and we believe, and 
have often been told by former grad- 
uates, that the study of foreign lan- 
guages develops an appreciation for 
cultural values.” 

Mr. Stohlmann’s views are very 
much in harmony with the findings 
and opinions in the public and the 
Roman Catholic school system 
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throughout America. Hope school is 
building solidly and successfully. Two 
basic problems seem to be involved. 
The future success of the program 
depends on the availability of quali- 
fied teachers. It would be better if 
the teaching of a foreign language 
were begun in the lower grades be- 
fore the speech organs of the child 
lose some of their flexibility by being 
confined to one language. The inci- 
dental teaching of German in grades 
one to three is a step in the right 
direction. 

Edward J. Keuer, Counselor for 
Parish Education in the Texas Dis- 
trict, informs us that two schools, 
St. Paul’s, Harlingen, and St. John’s, 
Corpus Christi, are teaching Spanish. 
Four teachers and approximately 105 
children are involved. The school at 
Corpus Christi illustrates well the dif- 
ficulties encountered on this frontier 
of education. Spanish was a regular 
part of the curriculum. In 1955 there 
was a change of teachers. The new 
teacher, G. P. Rottmann, knowing no 
Spanish, wisely discontinued the ac- 
tivity temporarily. He soon came to 
the realization, he writes, “that it was 
not only desirable but also necessary 
to teach Spanish.” With commend- 
able determination he set about to 
meet the challenge, studying Spanish 
himself from books and records and 
enrolling in a course in Spanish. In 
the fall of 1956 he began teaching 
Spanish in grades six, seven, and eight 
with 29 pupils, one 20-minute period 
a week. For the second semester he 
plans to expand the program to three 
20-minute periods a week. 


Holy Cross Lutheran School, North 
Miami, Fla., had a flourishing foreign- 
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language program in 1953-54. The 
school was fortunate in having two 
teachers on the staff who could teach 
Spanish and German. A local pastor 
taught the French. Foreign languages 
were taught on an optional basis dur- 
ing the regular school hours in all 
grades. All the children participated 
with Spanish preferred, German sec- 
ond, and French third. Again it was 
the loss of the competent language 
teachers which halted the program 
temporarily. Floyd Behrens, acting 
principal, the source of our informa- 
tion, states that they are planning to 
reactivate the program as soon as 
competent language teachers can be 
found. 
BASIC OBSERVATIONS 
From all the information available 
two or three basic factors stand out 
clearly. Superintendent L. J. Dierker 
of the Western District assesses the 
problem quite accurately. After in- 
forming us that three schools in the 
Western District are offering foreign- 
language instruction on an optional 
basis, German, French, and Spanish, 
involving three teachers and some 60 
children, he comments: 
The demand does not seem to be in- 
creasing too rapidly. However, it may 
be a matter of finding a teacher who 
is capable to give the instruction more 
than the lack of interest or demand. 
In my opinion, this matter centers, 
more than in anything else, in the 
enthusiasm of the teacher who is 
qualified in a language. If time is 
made available for such a teacher, 
I am convinced that the demand will 
take care of itself. Unless we can 
provide teachers who have really mas- 
tered a language, I would look upon 
the teaching of a foreign language in 
the elementary school as an innova- 
tion of little value. 
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There can be no doubt about the 
fact that the prime necessity for car- 
rying on successful work in this area 
is a competent teacher. One of the 
factors contributing to the decline of 
foreign languages in schools of all 
levels is undoubtedly the poor type 
of teaching found only too often. In 
my own experience the students in 
a certain high school derided their 
German class as the “ick, mick, und 
dick Klasse.” When Monsieur is pro- 
nounced “Mon sewer,’ foreign-lan- 
guage teaching becomes a farce, 
worse than useless. Finding or train- 
ing competent teachers is a funda- 
mental difficulty, but it is not an im- 
possibility even in our present lin- 
guistic poverty. 

The public school system is faced 
with the same problem. The ideal is 
that the regular classroom teacher is 
proficient in the foreign language 
taught. The work can be more read- 
ily integrated with other subjects and 
the whole school life. Fortunate is the 
school which can boast of such a 
teacher. At present, at least, it cannot 
be expected that every elementary 
school teacher be efficient also as a 
teacher of a foreign language. We are 
suffering from the neglect of teach- 
ing foreign modern languages in our 
high schools and colleges. If and 
when this neglected area is given the 
attention it deserves, we shall get 
closer to the ideal. There is evidence 
that our higher schools are beginning 
to realize the situation. In the mean- 
time departmental instruction has 
been resorted to. In some instances 
foreign-language teachers in high 
schools also have carried on the work 
in local elementary schools. Educated 
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men and women of the community 
have been pressed into service. Even 
war brides have been employed in the 
work. 


The second factor which emerges 
clearly is that the children enjoy the 
work. The testimony on this point is 
almost unanimous. Not only teachers 
and administrators testify to the fact. 
Secretary of Schools A. C. Stellhorn, 
commenting on the work at Hope 
School in St. Louis, writes: “The chil- 
dren like it.” On the Holy Cross school 
in North Miami, Fla., he comments: 
“This subject was most popular with 
parents.” When we note that most of 
the work is carried on on a voluntary 
basis, that in Holy Cross School all 
the children chose work in foreign 
languages, and at Hope School chil- 
dren were willing to give up playtime 
in order to enroll for a voluntary pro- 
gram, the fact seems well established 
that this study is well liked. 


Why this changed attitude of chil- 
dren? Teachers who remember their 
own experiences in childhood and 
their teaching observations in the 
earlier years of the century may find 
it difficult to comprehend the dia- 
metric change. They may view the 
new movement skeptically in view of 
their own previous experiences. Why 
resurrect FLES with all the perplex- 
ing and disagreeable problems? It 
was such a relief to get rid of the 
“pesky critter.” It may take consid- 
erable convincing before they will see 
that the climate of opinion today is 
entirely different. The new movement 
is forward looking, not backward. 
It is not the aim to isolate but to 
open new avenues of approach to a 
wider world view. German is taught 
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not as the mother tongue but as a sec- 
ond or third language. The method is 
entirely different. Children are re- 
sponding eagerly to the new chal- 
lenge. 

A third consideration is pointed out 
by E. F. Wiese, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of the Michigan District. He 
writes: “As of today our teachers are 
unaware of any need for adding a 
foreign language to the already 
crowded curriculum. If the need does 
exist, much groundwork must be laid, 
and it must be determined which and 
how many languages are desirable.” 


Those of us who have watched the 
growth of the movement are con- 
vinced that there is a real need for 
the promotion of FLES. Some are 
highly enthusiastic about it. But it 
certainly is not advocated that all 
schools proceed to introduce a foreign 
language immediately. A slower and 
more solid growth is to be preferred 
to a hothouse forcing. It is true that 
“much groundwork must be laid.” 
But let us proceed to lay it. One of 
the purposes of these studies is to 
alert our teaching profession to the 
need. All that we hope for is that all 
of us face the issue calmly and de- 
liberately. It will not do for us to 
close our eyes and ears, hoping that 
the problem will disappear. FLES is 
already too robust for that. It is ad- 
vocated that teachers face the prob- 
lem squarely, without prejudice or 
bias; study the movement individu- 
ally; discuss it in their teachers’ meet- 
ings, with their pastor, the school 
board, and parent-teacher groups. If 
the conclusions arrived at are favor- 
able; if the difficulties of finding a 
qualified teacher or teachers can be 
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solved; if suitable scheduling can be 
made; if some teaching helps can 
be provided; then the work should be 
started on an optional basis. It will 
not do to begin if either teacher or 
pupils are forced into the work by 
outward pressure. Such procedure 
would in nine cases out of ten do the 
cause more harm than good. Rather 
delay till the inner urge has a chance 
to develop. Let’s not expect phenom- 
enal success too quickly. All pioneer- 
ing is difficult. Materials are becom- 
ing available, but much still depends 
upon the initiative of the individual 
teacher. There will be a growing need 
for developing materials of our own 
in order to foster the aims of our Lu- 
theran schools in the foreign-language 
lesson. Early workers in this area 
will find here a rich field for their 
energies. Our Lutheran teachers have 
faced and solved many problems be- 
fore. I am confident that with the 
combined efforts of individual teach- 
ers, of superintendents, and of our 
teachers colleges we shall meet our 
obligations in this area just as effi- 
ciently as we have met others. 


WHICH LANGUAGES? 

For various reasons the teaching of 
German might well receive the major 
emphasis in our school system — not 
in every school, for this will depend 
on local conditions, but in our school 
system as a whole. 

1. We still have quite a few teach- 
ers who are linguistically qualified. 
Pedagogically they will need help, for 
the present situation demands ap- 
proaches and methods different from 
those which were used in their train- 
ing. It would be a tragic mistake if 
they were to try teaching the children 
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of today according to the methods 
used thirty and forty years ago. The 
Schreiblese Fibel of former years was 
correctly titled and served its purpose 
well. The aim was to teach writing 
and reading a language the children 
already knew. Today we are teach- 
ing them a language entirely foreign 
to them. The Schreiblese Fibel was 
not designed for the new situation. 
Today listening and speaking must be 
the approach. Reading and writing 
must be deferred to later years. The 
child learns by ear, associating the 
sounds with real objects or pictures 
and then imitating the spoken words. 
Avoid translations and isolated words. 
Use phrases and sentences. Have 
choral responses. Use singing, dia- 
logs, and simple dramatic presenta- 
tions. Individual tape recordings and 
playbacks are very helpful. Foreign 


language records are valuable aids. 


2. Historically our church has a 
strong German background with its 
rich treasury of writings in the Ger- 
man language. This will remain true 
even though our church is not based 
on any particular language or ethnic 
culture and in spite of the fact that 
our constituency is becoming more 
and more representative of all races 
and cultures. 


8. It is in this area that we are best 
qualified to make our contribution to 
the situation America is facing today. 
Of the three most common modern 
foreign languages German ranks low- 
est in the public elementary school 
system. In Roman Catholic schools it 
seems to be neglected almost entirely. 
We can help to restore the balance. 

This does not mean, however, that 
we should confine ourselves to the 
teaching of German. The availability - 
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of qualified teachers of other lan- 
guages, the composition of the com- 
munity, the desires and needs of con- 
gregation, parents, and children, will 
determine the choice of the language 
or languages to be introduced. It is 
hoped and urged that other languages 
may receive their full share of atten- 
tion within the limitations of facilities 
available and of the presence of a 
motive strong enough to carry on the 
work successfully and_ persistently. 
From such work may well come the 
future teachers of various foreign lan- 
guages in our schools as the move- 
ment grows and expands. It is not too 
early to think of the needs of our 
school system in the generations to 
come. 
OTHER BASIC FACTORS 
IN A SUCCESSFUL LANGUAGE 
PROGRAM 

Which children are most likely to 
succeed in foreign-language study? 
Obviously those who rate high in in- 
telligence. As so often, however, here 
too the obvious answer is a superficial 
one. Intelligence is indeed a factor, 
but in FLES it is neither the only nor 
the main factor. In fact, mentally re- 
tarded children have been success- 
fully taught to use simple forms of 
communication in a foreign language 
and have thoroughly enjoyed the ex- 
perience. This should not surprise 
anyone. Such children have learned 
the simple forms of communication in 
their own language without undue 
difficulties. Every child should be 
given the opportunity to learn a for- 
eign language, but no child should be 
forced to do so. 

There is a whole cluster of addi- 
tional factors which, if taken together, 
are at least of equal importance. 
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Some of these factors are motor skills, 
sense of rhythm, pitch discrimination, 
varying degrees in vividness and in 
discrimination of visual, auditory, and 
kinesthetic response. 

There is a third factor, more im- 
portant than all the others combined: 
the child’s interest in the subject, the 
child’s desire to learn a foreign lan- 
guage. The inner drive is far more 
effective than any amount of outward 
force. That is, of course, true of other 
subjects as well, but it is of especial 
importance here. The more one 
familiarizes himself with FLES, both 
in the public and in the Lutheran 
schools, the more striking it becomes 
that children like it. It is one of the 
important factors accounting for the 
continuing rapid growth of FLES. 
Whether this remarkable interest is 
due to the newness, the enthusiasm of 
pioneer teachers, or the newer meth- 
ods, and whether this interest will 
wear off with the newness, only time 
can tell. So far there certainly is no 
evidence of waning interest. And if 
it does come, the problem will not be 
more serious than in any other sub- 
ject. I suspect that the natural lan- 
guage interests of childhood are being 
given an outlet in ways adapted to 
their own level of development. This 
will also maintain the interest. In the 
absence of scientific data one can 
merely conjecture. 

On the basis of present evidence 
we urge that the movement be given 
serious consideration. We shall con- 
tinue to watch the present and the 
future stages of its development, do 
what we can to help solve the many 
problems involved, and report later 
as more evidence becomes available. 


A Lutheran Organ Builder in Denmark 


Paunt RosEL 


Epiror’s Nore: Professor Paul Rosel’s 
studies and researches in Europe are being 
made possible by an allocation of funds from 
our church’s Committee on Scholarly Re- 
search, 


On October 22, 1956, the Marcus- 
sen & Son Organ Company celebrated 
150 years of uninterrupted progress 
and activity in the art of organ con- 
struction. The firm, located in Aaben- 
raa, Denmark, on the east coast of 
the Jutland peninsula, has been in- 
strumental in providing organs for 
Germany, Norway, Sweden, Finland, 
and Denmark. Throughout the years 
Marcussen & Son not only have built 
and restored numerous organs but 
also have pioneered the new “organ 
movement” in Scandinavia through 
an enlightened development of the 
mechanical, architectural, and tonal 
aspects of the organ. 

It was a personal privilege to have 
the opportunity to. visit the Marcus- 
sen & Son Organ Company early in 
September 1956 and to spend many 
delightful hours with the president 
of the firm, Mr. Sybrand Zacharias- 
sen. It affords me equal pleasure to 
set forth herewith a summary re- 
port of the knowledge gained from 
long hours spent in discussing cur- 
rent trends in European organs with 
Mr. Zachariassen, hearing and _play- 
ing the Marcussen organs, and, of 
course, going on the inevitable fac- 
tory tour. Primary sources of added 
information have been the historical 
treatise “Marcussen & Son,” prepared 
by Niels Friis for the 150th anniver- 
sary of the firm, and Mr. Zacharias- 


sen’s article “Current Questions on 
Organ Construction,” originally de- 
livered in 1954 as a lecture at a music 
conference in Vienna. It is difficult 
to write about organs when the full 
understanding of the builder's con- 
ceptions can be gained only through 
the examination, hearing, and play- 
ing of the Marcussen instruments. 
This article can only point up the 
important changes in organ construc- 
tion which have exerted a wholesome 
influence upon the musical activity 
of Lutheran churches in northern 
Europe. 

Juergen Marcussen, founder of the 
Marcussen & Son Organ Company, 
was born in Schnabeck, North Schles- 
wig, on May 10, 1781. He became in- 
terested in organs at an early age, 
which eventually led to his serving 
as an apprentice under the organ 
builder Oppenhagen. After spending 
eighteen months with Oppenhagen he 
returned to his foster father’s car- 
penter shop and began the construc- 
tion of his first organ. 

The early years were difficult. De- 
spite the disruption of economic and 
cultural life by the Napoleonic wars, 
Marcussen continued to build and re- 
pair organs. In 1811 King Frederik 
VI of Denmark granted him a license 
as organ builder, and it was this royal 
concession which opened the way for 
expanded activity. In 1827 Juergen 
Marcussen went into partnership with 
Andreas Reuter, and the firm was 
known as Marcussen & Reuter. 


The important work of the new 
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firm was the building of an organ of 
38 registers for the chapel of the 
royal castle Christiansborg in Copen- 
hagen. The size of instruments being 
built at this time made it necessary 
to move the factory to a new location. 
A suitable building was found in 
Aabenraa. In the following years a 
great deal of time was spent in restor- 
ing and reconstructing organs, such 
as the Roskilde Cathedral organ and 
the Frauenkirche organ in Copen- 
hagen. The instrument in the Frau- 
enkirche had been built a short time 
before by Oppenhagen, but his work 
proved to be so unsatisfactory that 
Marcussen & Reuter were commis- 
sioned to build a new organ. The new 
Marcussen & Reuter organ proved to 
be an excellent instrument and en- 
hanced the reputation of the builders. 
It was through the building of the 
Frauenkirche organ that the builders 
became acquainted with the musi- 
cians C. C. F. Weyse and I. P. E. 
Hartmann. The close friendship 
among the four men helped to further 
the creative work of Marcussen & 
Reuter. In 1836 the highest recogni- 
tion was given to the Marcussen & 
Reuter Organ Company. They be- 
came “Organ Builders to the Royal 
Court of Denmark.” 

The organs of this period were un- 
der the ever-increasing Romantic in- 
fluence. Technical novelties were the 
wind regulator, invented by Marcus- 
sen, and the tuning slot, invented by 
Reuter. These inventions proved sat- 
isfactory and gradually found their 
way into general use in organ build- 
ing. Andreas Reuter died in 1847, 
and Juergen Marcussen brought his 
son, Juergen Andreas Marcussen, into 
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the firm. The company was now 
called Marcussen & Son. 

The war of 1864 separated the 
dukedoms of Schleswig and Holstein 
from the Danish crown, and thus 
Aabenraa became Prussian territory. 
This political change made it neces- 
sary to pay more attention to the 
sphere of work to the south. One of 
the highlights in the career of Juergen 
Andreas Marcussen was the restora- 
tion of the organ in St. Jacobi Church 
in Hamburg, the most famous of the 
Arp Schnitger organs. 

Finland became a new market for 
Marcussen & Son through the instal- 
lation of a Marcussen organ in Nystad 
by Jens Zachariassen, a nephew of 
Juergen Andreas Marcussen. Jens 
Zachariassen remained in Nystad and 
founded the organ firm, J. A. Zachar- 
iassen & Company. The Aabenraa 
and Nystad firms kept in close contact 
with each other. 

The inflation in Germany and the 
strict currency regulations following 
World War I permitted Marcussen 
& Son to build only a restricted num- 
ber of organs for German churches. 
However, Marcussen & Son had re- 
tained a good reputation in the Scan- 
dinavian countries, and it was com- 
paratively easy to divert and enlarge 
their activity in this direction. 

Johannes Lassen Zachariassen died 
in 1922, and his son, Sybrand Zach- 
ariassen, became head of the firm. 
About this time the new “organ 
movement’ began in Germany. 
Sybrand Zachariassen was one of the 
first in Scandinavia to recognize the 
musical potentials contained in the 
new ideas, and a gradual change in 
organ construction began to take 
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place. In 1929 Marcussen & Son built 
their first Rickpositiv. A year later 
they used the first purely mechanical 
slider chest in the 44-stop organ for 
the St. Nicolai Church in Copenhagen. 
The return to the slider chest and 
mechanical action opened the way 
for further technical and tonal de- 
velopments. 

The Marcussen & Son Organ 
Company observes the following fac- 
tors in present organ construction: 
(a) tracker action except in organs 
of 80 stops or more; (b) slider chests; 
(c) mechanical action for registration 
accessories, although these may occa- 
sionally be operated by a pneumatic 
or electric action; (d) low wind pres- 
sure; (e) no nicking except in rare, 
isolated cases where very slight nick- 
ing is necessary; (f) smaller pipe 
scales; (g) few registration acces- 
sories; (h) a restricted use of swell 
divisions; (i) new techniques in voic- 
ing; (j) intermanual and manual-to- 
pedal couplers at 8’ pitch, but no in- 
tramanual couplers; (k) each divi- 
sion — Hauptwerk, Riickpositiv, Ober- 
werk, Brustwerk — with its own spe- 
cially designed case; (1) arrange- 
ment of pipework into a compact 
unit; (m) negligible transfer or ex- 
tension of registers; (n) free-standing 
of the complete organ; and (0) the 
Werkprinzip.* 

The lists of numerous tonal specifi- 
cations lend themselves to mathemat- 
ical tabulations, hasty and erroneous 
deductions, and provide a new source 
of entertainment for the music poll- 
sters. It is true that a cursory study 


* The principle governing the choice of 
divisions and registers for an organ. 
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of many stop lists is revealing, but it 
should be remembered that they, at 


‘best, present a general and not a spe- 


cific status of broad tonal conditions. 
Therefore, the following points on 
changing trends in pitch and timbre 
of registers are to be considered an 
abridgment of Marcussen stop lists, 
indicating developing concepts of 
tone. 


A. EARLY ROMANTIC PERIOD, 
1806—1847 
1. The predominant unison pitch 
levels are 16’, 8’, and 4’ pitches. 
A sampling of unison and mutation 
pitches is as follows: 


16’ — 16% 27%’ — 6% 
8’ — 31% 2’ —O% 
4’ — 19% 1s’ — 0% 

Mixtures — 19% 


2. There is a moderate use of string 
tone, the Gamba and Fugara being 
most common. The latter has gone 
through numerous changes in conno- 
tation and usage, but it is safe to say 
that in this period it was “string- 
like.” 

8. There is limited use of mixtures 
in the manual division of organs from 
30 ranks and larger as well as an ab- 
sence of mixtures in small organs. 
It is a rarity to find a mixture in the 
Pedal division. 

4. There is a moderate use of reeds 
both as to number and as to timbre. 
No reed of 4’ pitch was found in the 
stop lists examined. 


B. ROMANTIC AND POSTROMANTIC 
PERIOD, 1848—1921 


l. There is a decided increase in 
the use of 16’, 8’, and 4’ pitches with 
a corresponding decline in the use of 
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separate mutation registers and mix- 
tures. 


16’ — 20% 2is’ — 4% 
8’ — 44% 2’ —3% 
4’ — 15% lis’ — 0% 


Mixtures — 14% 


2. We note broader use of string 
tone, with emphasis on imitation of 
orchestral strings, resulting in greater 
range of tonal intensities from the full 
to the soft-toned string plus an ade- 
quate representation of various string- 
tone colors. 

3. There is an average of one mix- 
ture per instrument. This is usually 
a three- or four-rank mixture in the 
Great division. 

4, An abundant variety of reeds is 
used in this period, the majority of 
which are used to complete the reed 
chorus or to imitate the wood winds 
and brass instruments of the orches- 
tra. The history of music during the 
nineteenth century emphasizes the 
development of the orchestra, its 
literature and instruments. The organ 
came under the influence of this em- 
phasis, which accounts in part for the 
increased number and variety of 
string and reed tones appearing in 
the stop lists. 


C. ANTIROMANTIC PERIOD, 
1922—1956 
1. The following percentage table 
indicates the current trend to give 
importance to higher unison pitches 
and mixtures: 


16’— 8 % 2% — 1.5% 
8’ — 22.5% 2’ —12 % 
4’—16 % 14’ — 1.5% 


Mixtures — 38.5% 


2. The string registers are almost 
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nonexistent in the stop lists of recent 
organs. 

3. Superoctaves, high separate mu- 
tation registers, and mixtures have 
become the tonal life and backbone 
of the organ. Mixtures of four, five, 
six, and eight ranks are found in sev- 
eral or all divisions and show a versa- 
tility in both tonal color and range. 
It is interesting to note that the two- 
rank Sesquialtera is present in all stop 
lists, regardless of the size of organ. 

4, The Marcussen organs of today 
show a reduction in variety and num- 
ber of reed tones, a trend away from 
the highly imitative reeds, a discreet 
use of the reed chorus, and the intro- 
duction or re-introduction of the regal 
type of reed. 

The work of Sybrand Zachariassen 
is representative of the best in pres- 
ent European organ construction. 
The results of his work have been 
antiromantic in that current organs 
are totally different from the prin- 
ciples governing organ construction 
during the nineteenth and the early 
part of the present century. This 
change in attitude did not grow out 
of feelings of revenge, hate, or dis- 
dain toward the previous era. The 
change came about through the ardu- 
ous tasks of private study, research, 
and much trial and error to restore 
the organ to the lofty position it once 
held. 

The present Marcussen organs are 
no more Baroque than they are Ro- 
mantic, Gothic, Renaissance, or what- 
have-you. Mr. Zachariassen would 
consider the present organ to be a 
part of a classical tradition; not that 
his organs imitate the classicism of 
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the Renaissance or the neoclassicism 
of the eighteenth century, but that 


the principles of classicism — simplic- - 


ity, symmetry, artistic restraint — 
guide and control the construction. 

Mr. Zachariassen describes it best 
in his own words: “die Zusammen- 
fiigung aller Teile zu einer planvollen 
Einheit” (the binding together of all 
parts into a systematic unity). Mr. 
Zachariassen did not set out to imitate 
the classical organ. That would have 
been sheer folly. The organ of today 
slowly evolved from the conviction 
that it should complement the litera- 
ture and at the same time retain the 
natural tonal characteristics of various 
types of organ pipes. Hence the out- 
growth of these precepts has pro- 
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duced organs closely allied with the 
principles underlying classicism. 

Mr. Zachariassen views the present- 
day trends in organ construction with 
unprejudiced and youthful optimism. 
He feels he has not reached the ulti- 
mate in organ construction and there- 
fore continues to probe and experi- 
ment with the tangible factors of 
wood and metal and the intangible 
factor of sound. Perhaps this Lu- 
theran organ builder will achieve his 
goal to recreate the genuine and au- 
thentic organ. If this privilege is de- 
nied him, he will be content, I am 
sure, with the technical and musical 
influence he has exerted toward a 
general revival of the queen of instru- 
ments, 


AN UrcEent NEED. — Our major need today is not for more knowledge as 
to how to fly through the stratosphere but for more understanding of how to 
walk upright on the face of the earth like human beings created in the image 
of God. Not more science do we require, but more of the milk of human 
kindness. Not more bombs to destroy should be our aim, but more of the balm 
of healing and binding up the wounds of mankind fallen into disunion. Not 
more “know-how,” but more “know-why.” Not more knowledge is our greatest 
need, but more wisdom. — Dr. Jutrus Marx, in Think. 


Story WE Reap. — The story is told of a Colorado gold prospector who 
had spent years on his hillside digging in vain for gold. At last he gave up 
and fashioned some blocks from the clay and made a little hut, where he eked 
out a meager living in his declining years. After his death some cowboys one 
day were attracted by yellow spots plainly visible in the blocks of the hut. The 
old man, his eyes dim, had lived a pauper, almost starving, surrounded by 
incredible wealth. Is not this true of us all, spiritually speaking? Most of our 
homes have a Bible; we have been told the fundamental truths of the Gospel 
ever since our childhood. However, like the prospector, our eyes are dim, and 
we do not see the gold of the Word of God. In other words, because of our 
neglect of the Bible we too often remain spiritual paupers. 
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A NaruraL Transition. — Conflict and struggle are, within bounds, 
a valuable and inherent part of the democratic process, But in a period of 
crisis, conflict and struggle constantly threaten to get out of bounds. The pres- 
ence in society of conflicts of this order means that the seeds of bitter group 
antagonisms are automatically bred into the personalities of children and youth. 


WILLIAM O. STANLEY 


The Role of the Principal in Planning and Publicizing 
Parish Education 


RoLanp M. 


What will be said here with regard 
to the role of the principal is mostly 
a point of view and does not pretend 
to be the answer. At best it may 
serve to stimulate some thinking and 
serve as a basis for further discussion 
and study. There may be some who 
complain that the principal has too 
many administrative jobs to do, and 
some may complain that the principal 
does not have enough outlined admin- 
istrative duties to perform. A very 
important concept to keep in mind is 
that Lutheran principals are not exact 
counterparts of the public school prin- 
cipals. A Lutheran _ principalship 
takes in a much wider scope of edu- 
cational facilities, planning, and ex- 
ecution. Administrative responsibility 
in Lutheran schools involves provid- 
ing leadership in a wide range of 
areas. 

The Emerging Role of the Prin- 
cipal. — In Lutheran schools the office 
of principal was practically nonexist- 
ent before World War I, because the 
responsibilities of such an office were 
contained in the idea of a head 
teacher (of the upper grades). The 
early supervisors, even in the public 
school system, were often called in 
a derogatory manner “snoopervisors,” 
and their function was one of super- 
vision. 

Today the office of the principal 
in Lutheran schools is commanding 
more and more attention; various 
studies bear this out. In this emerg- 
ing role (taking place right now!) 
there is the need and demand for 
superior ability, judgment, and Chris- 
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tion convictions as well as the need 
and demand for the application of 
Christian principles. “The preferred 
place will be reserved for the one who 
can lead a congregation to greater 
achievements in Christian education, 
not to the one who can do the job 
with the least expenditure of time, 
energy, or money.” + 

Today the principal is accepted, in 
most parishes, as a man of some re- 
sponsibility. He is putting meaning 
into the phrase “the teaching min- 
istry.” He is constantly alert to the 
opportunities to carry religion beyond 
the religion class, to get home and 
school together, to elevate his profes- 
sion to the level at which it deserves 
to be, and to accept in true humility 
his place of leadership in the church. 


What is Parish Education? — If we 
in this emerging office are to under- 
stand the role we are to play, we must 
more fully understand the emerging 
area which is to be our “stage.” In 
past years (and in some places still 
today) those churches which were 
fortunate enough to receive the bene- 
fits of a parish school showed their 
misunderstanding of their responsibil- 
ities by selecting merely a school 
board which was to oversee the ac- 
tivities of the parish school, but neg- 
lected the other areas of Christian 
education. Now a fuller understand- 


ing of its duties is reflected in a con- 


1 W. O. Kraeft, “The Emerging Role of 
the Principal,” Workshop on Administration 
and Supervision of Elementary Schools 
(River Forest: Concordia Teachers College, 
1954), p. 12. 
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gregation’s selecting a board for par- 
ish education. 

Parish education is the responsibil- 
ity of the church to provide for the 
Christian education of its entire mem- 
bership. 

Since Christian education is thus a 

shared responsibility, the Church em- 

phasizes the importance of Christian 

training in the home and organizes a 

comprehensive. educational program 

that aims to reach all the members of 
the congregation. God has not desig- 
nated the agencies of Christian edu- 
cation . ... but from. . . [Scripture] 
it is clear that the parish education 
program is to be a lifelong program, 

a program that provides for the spir- 

itual growth of the individual, a pro- 

gram that provides regular oppor- 
tunities for Christian education, and 

a program that meets God’s high 

standards of education.? 

Keep in mind this comprehensive 
definition. Notice that it does not say 
the parish school is the only agency 
of importance. In fact, neither it nor 
Scripture even mentions that agency. 
This is to be the underlying thought 
of this paper: Parish education in- 
cludes all the educational activities 
carried on by the local parish. This 
must be a “cradle to the grave” phi- 
losophy, including the following 
areas: preschool, elementary (includ- 
ing parish school, Sunday school, con- 
firmation, vacation Bible school, re- 
leased time), secondary, youth, adult 
(men’s and women’s groups, Bible 
classes, family life, stewardship, evan- 
gelism). This is the vast area covered 
by parish education. So if we as prin- 
cipals are to work in parish education, 


2 “Parish Education,” Lutheran Cyclo- 
pedia (St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1954), p. 780. 
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ours will be a vast job, an important 
one, and a satisfying one. 

In order to show the role of the 
principal in this vast field, it is neces- 
sary first to show the roles of others 
on the local scene. There are others 
who also have a responsibility in 
sharing the duties and privileges, and 
a short discussion of each will follow. 

The Board of Education. — Scrip- 
tural injunctions concerning the 
church’s teaching duties are many. 
Already in the Old Testament the 
church of God taught the will of God. 
However, this did not take the com- 
plete responsibility from the parents. 
In New Testament times the church, 
which had received the commission 
to teach, soon appointed others to 
help feed the sheep and lambs. The 
phrase “teaching and preaching” oc- 
curs quite frequently as an indication 
that the church must educate its peo- 
ple. 

However, as an administrative ex- 
pediency, the church today has dele- 
gated some of the responsibility of 
promoting the program to a board or 
committee which we usually call the 
board of education. That board is in 
a class all by itself. There seems to 
be no other board of education quite 
like the Lutheran board of parish edu- 
cation. This is true largely because 
of its widespread jurisdiction. Its pur- 
poses and functions are the following: 

Understanding the objectives of Chris- 

tian education. 

Formulating policies for an effective 

program of Christian education. 

Executing the policies. 

Judging the results.$ 


3 Wm. A. Kramer, “The Purpose and 
Function of a Board of Education in a Con- 
gregation,” Lutheran Education, LXXXV 
(January 1950), 229 ff. 
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The command to educate has been 
committed to the Christian congrega- 
tion, which, however, may delegate 
specific duties. Let us briefly con- 
sider those who are given such re- 
sponsibilities. 

The Pastor.—In the local congre- 
gation, God has provided for the office 
of preaching and teaching. When a 
congregation calls a pastor, it entrusts 
to him the feeding of the whole flock 
with the means of grace and then 
expects him to provide leadership in 
the over-all program of parish edu- 
cation. Since it is utterly impossible 
for him to discharge all these duties 
in person, he must supervise those 
who are assisting him in the program. 
He is (or should be) the leader in 
the Sunday school, the superintend- 
ent of the parish school (which means 
that he works with others to formu- 
late Christian policies, to promote 
the school wherever and whenever 
he can), and the leader in the other 
part-time agencies as well. 

The term “superintendent of the 
school” should be clarified. I do not 
believe it means or implies what it 
does in the public school system, since 
a pastor does not or cannot perform 
the functions ordinarily connected 
with this position. It is better to use 
merely “pastor,” since he is the shep- 
herd of the whole flock and is re- 
sponsible for the whole program of 
the congregation. 

It might be well for all to check 
the rules for the pastor as given in 
the General Course of Study for Lu- 
theran Schools.* 


4 (St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1943), pp. 315, 316. 
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The Teachers.—In many smaller 
congregations all the teachers of the 
parish school are included in the 
board of education membership. In 
this way they are quite directly in- 
volved in its program as well as being 
familiarized with it. By being a part 
of the board, they can be expected to 
contribute in the making of decisions 
and recommendations. Since they are 
professionally trained, the congrega- 
tion can lean on them for professional 
services in the planning, the publiciz- 
ing, and the administration of the 
activities of one or several of the 
agencies of the educational program. 
This is just as true of teachers in a 
large school as of those in a small one, 
since all are a part of a teaching min- 
istry. 

The Principal. — When two or more 
teachers are serving the same school, 
the congregation ordinarily appoints 
one of them as the principal. What 
is said above of the other teachers 
also applies to him; he is a part of 
the teaching ministry. 

In the examination of the general 
lists of duties for the principal, little, 
if anything, was found regarding his 
duties in the whole program of par- 
ish education. In the General Course 
of Study for Lutheran Schools the 
broad area of parish education is not 
so obvious, and elementary school 
duties are chiefly stressed. A cover- 
age of the wider area is suggested by 
Martin Luebke when he lists some 
of the responsibilities as to leader- 
ship which can be expected from the 
principal. In addition to those pri- 
marily concerning the elementary 
school there are included: 
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1. Soul accounting. 

2. Promotion of Christian education 
in all of the educational agencies 
of the congregation.® 

Principals themselves are seeing 

their more complete duties in the 
whole program, as a few excerpts 
from conclusions reached at a meet- 
ing of the Northern Illinois Lutheran 
Principals Club will indicate: 

The principal’s relation with the Chris- 
tian Board of Education requires him 
to be an executive officer of the Board 
of the highest type . . . to provide 
necessary information for most mat- 
ters handled by the Board, enabling 
it to make proper decisions . . . to dis- 
cuss with the Board matters pertaining 
to the welfare of all children of the 
congregation. ... To assist the Board 
in establishing proper relations within 
the congregation and without . . . to 
assist the Board in furnishing all nec- 
essary reports . . . to be a democratic 
leader who well knows that he is re- 
sponsible to someone higher than him- 
self.6 


Although this was touched upon a 
bit earlier, it will be in place to re- 
late the position of the principal to 
the board of education, the pastor, 
and the other teachers. 

The Principal and the Board of 
Education. — Here the principal can 
probably do his best to promote all 
the agencies of Christian education. 
As a rule, the board is composed of 
men very willing to work in promot- 
ing the cause of Christian education 
but uninformed in many of the areas. 
Since the principal is (or should be) 
the best-informed man in the congre- 


5 Martin F. Luebke, “The Office of the 
Principal in the Lutheran School,” Lutheran 
Education, LXXXVIII (March 1953), 339. 


6 Kraeft, p. 21. 
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gation, he is the first one to give 
needed information as well as to sug- 
gest reading material that will help 
to inform the members. 

Many of the decisions that are 
made by a board are the result of 
advice and recommendations given 
by the principal. He has received pro- 
fessional training which board mem- 
bers will respect, and if the advice 
does not come from him, many of 
their decisions may not bring the in- 
tended results. 

More specifically, the principal will 
help the board carry out the four 
purposes and functions mentioned 
earlier by Kramer. He must help 
them see the purposes and the opera- 
tion of the various agencies, their 
strengths and weaknesses, and show 
how they complement and support 
one another. Since part of the board 
meetings should be devoted to a 
study of educational topics and prob- 
lems so that the members may be- 
come more efficient in their work, 
the principal can be expected to lead 
because of his training and resources. 

In the second area, that of formu- 
lating policies for an effective pro- 
gram of Christian education, the 
principal is again the most important 
adviser. The following suggestions 
may prove helpful in defining the role 
of the principal: 

1. Administrative functions 


a. Studying the educational needs 
of the congregation. 


b. Courses of studies for the agen- 
cies. 


c. Instructional materials for the 
agencies. 


d. Determining costs. 
2. Dealing with the personnel 
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3. The Educational plant 


a. Examining the facilities for im- 
provements. 


b. Wise planning for new build- 
ings. 

c. Proper maintenance of buildings 
and grounds. Custodian! 

4, Promotion of Christian education 

a. To sell it to congregation and 
public. 

b. Support all the workers in Chris- 
tian education. 

c. Develop ways of interesting 
others in Christian education 
(publications, exhibits, Lutheran 
Education Week, talks, etc.) .7 

The third area pertains to executing 
the policies decided on. The board 
delegates authority to others who are 
held responsible for results. The 
principal, of course, carries the heavi- 
est responsibility for the school, but 
he can assist in delegating functions 
to others. 

By means of questions results can 
be evaluated. The principal can be of 
great help in appraising the operation 
of the school and of other agencies. 
For instance: 

Are the children (all of them) being 

trained in Christian living? 

Are the agencies being utilized as 

much as they should be? 

Do the people in the community 

understand the program? 

Are the mission opportunities being 
utilized properly and enough? 
Are the teacher-pupil relationships 

good? 

Is there proper co-operation with the 

District officials? 

Are the proper reports being made out 

(for the board, the congregation, 

and for the public)? 


7 Kramer, “Purpose and Function,” pp. 
230 ff. 
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Are the graduates of the school ade- 

quately trained? 

The Principal and the Pastor. — 
With regard to the relationship be- 
tween pastor and principal I want to 
show merely how it relates to the 
problem of promoting parish educa- 
tion. Pastor M. R. Kluender says: 
“In conclusion may we sum up by 
saying that the relationship between 
the pastor and the principal can be 
one of the most horrifying experiences 
on the face of the earth (and we have 
heard of some that were), or it can be 
one of the most soul-satisfying, mu- 
tually profitable, and desirable ex- 
periences in the ministry.” ® It is evi- 
dent that no parish program can ever 
be completely successful unless the 
pastor and the principal work as a 
team. They must agree on the pro- 
gram presented to the board if they 
expect the board to be enthusiastic in 
receiving and adopting it. If the two 
leaders in Christian education are at 
odds, or if they are vying with one 
another for prestige, then God help 
that congregation and its program of 
education. 


The Principal and Other Faculty 
Members. — Since the other teachers 
often have more time for extra duties 
than has the principal, they can be 
expected to do more of the actual 
work in the part-time agencies than 
he. It should, then, be the role of the 
principal to give necessary encour- 
agement and guidance to his teachers. 
He can make a big contribution by 
encouraging them and thus keeping 
up their “morale.” 

When all the teachers attend the 
board meetings, the principal should 


8 Kraeft, p. 19. 
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talk over the agenda with them be- 
forehand so that they can present a 
“united front.” Teachers who cannot 
attend the meetings should be con- 
sulted previously so that the principal 
may be able to represent them and 
their problems. Teachers who are 
working in agencies are best qualified 
to make suggestions for needed im- 
provements in these agencies. 


The Principal as Leader in Chris- 
tian Education. — Up to ten years ago 
the office of principal in the Lutheran 
school system was often looked upon 
as relatively narrow, as quite insig- 
nificant, and in some cases even as 
unnecessary. His sole responsibility 
was the parish school in which he 
taught. Any suggestion to extend the 
sphere of his influence was consid- 
ered unreasonable. This attitude has 
changed. 

The parish school can be the cen- 
tral agency of Christian education in 
the congregation, and it can exert its 
influence on the entire educational 
program. Therefore the principal, as 
assistant to the pastor, must play an 
important role in the over-all en- 
deavor to foster Christian education. 

The principal will make his most 
effective contribution in conjunction 
with the board of education. This 
group concerns itself with all phases 
of Christian education in the congre- 
gation. Its responsibility includes a 
great deal more than supplying chalk 
and erasers. The members will need 
much information with respect to 
their duties as well as the trends and 
needs in the various phases of educa- 
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tion. To help meet that need the prin- 
cipal will have a portion of each 
meeting set aside for educational top- 
ics. Here he can provide a program 
which will help the board realize the 
importance of integrating all the edu- 
cational activities. 

An alert principal will through the 
board try to encourage the congrega- 
tion to make the fullest use of the 
physical plant. In addition to the 
Sunday school, men’s and women’s 
groups as well as youth organizations 
should make use of the facilities. Per- 
haps more could be offered in the line 
of adult education. A. W. Bathje sug- 
gests possibilities in child psychology, 
sex education, social studies on the 
adult level, English, the church at 
work, etc.® What impetus such a pro- 
gram would give to Christian educa- 
tion in all its phases! 

It is obvious that the principal can’t 
begin to do all that has been sug- 
gested. He will have to stay on the 
planning level and let others carry 
out the plans. Remember, the prin- 
cipal is still in the classroom with 
a full load of teaching each day, which 
dare not be neglected. God speed 
the day when more people can be 
relieved of teaching duties and be able 
to devote all their time to the su- 
pervision and administration of the 
parish school and to planning for the 
whole program of Christian education 
in the congregation. Until that time 
has come, our church is not making 
the best use of the training and ex- 
perience of men as principals. 


9 Ibid., p. 138. 
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A school is often judged by its or- 
derliness and its disciplinary policy. 

Though there has been a tendency 
in recent years to minimize the use 
of the term discipline, the fact remains 
that it is still a problem to many 
teachers and in most schools. 

Vandalism, disrespect for law and 
authority, is on the increase. It seems 
to be a problem especially of ado- 
lescent and preadolescent youth. Au- 
thority must be lodged somewhere 
in society, and it must be respected. 
In school work this authority is vested 
in the teacher, and he must see to it 
that it is not disregarded. It becomes 
necessary for the school administrator 
to develop a disciplinary policy with 
his staff that will fit the particular 
needs of his school. 


WHY BE CONCERNED ABOUT 
DISCIPLINE? 

We owe it to the pupils to carry 
out in school that injunction given by 
God that the parents should bring up 
their children in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord. Parents must 
realize that they give teachers this 
responsibility when the children are 
placed with them during the school 
hours. 

We owe it to each pupil to help 
him develop attitudes, habits, and in- 
terests that make for good citizenship. 
In order to do this, the closest co- 
operation between the school and the 
home is necessary. 

We must be concerned about dis- 
cipline because the vast majority of 
pupils like and expect good manage- 
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ment. They prefer to be told what 
to do and how to do it, even though 
they may show a spirit of resentment 
at times. 

We as administrators should be 
concerned about discipline because 
the public is quick to judge the 
teacher, the principal, and the school 
by the type and effectiveness of the 
order that is maintained. 

In this connection let us never for- 
get that our students are the best 
advertisement and advertisers of our 
school. 

A final reason for concern is an 
obvious one. Maximum learning can- 
not take place if the pupils are not 
orderly. We cannot and should not 
attempt to teach unless there is or- 
derly co-operation on the part of each 
child. 


WHAT KIND OF DISCIPLINE 
DO WE WANT? 

We must have a positive and con- 
structive discipline, rather than a neg- 
ative and restrictive one. It should 
aim to develop self-control and self- 
direction under school conditions. The 
student must realize that the welfare 
of the school is of highest importance. 
He must subordinate his own wishes 
and desires at times to the welfare 
of the group. 

We want a type of discipline that 
is neither harsh nor sentimental. If 
constructive measures fail, then it 
becomes necessary to demand con- 
formity. A small minority of students 
requires this more severe, construc- 
tive form of treatment. 
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The kind of discipline we want 
should teach children to use and not 
misuse freedom. It must allow for 
a maximum learning condition within 
the classroom and on the playground. 

Our discipline policy must make 
allowance for the energies of youth. 


HOW MAY DISCIPLINE CASES 
BE AVOIDED? 

The teacher.may avoid many dis- 
turbances in the classroom if he has 
his work well planned and organized. 
Nothing is more disturbing and dis- 
gusting to children and adults than 
chaos. We must know what we are 
doing and why we are doing it. Let 
us not think that we can deceive chil- 
dren by trying to cover up lack of 
preparation. The pupil does his work 
best when he knows where he is 
going and how to get there. 

We may avoid discipline problems 
by making the work interesting and 
challenging. We must allow for in- 
dividual differences. Even the least- 
talented boy or girl must be given 
an opportunity to succeed at some of 
his school work. The materials which 
the teacher uses must have meaning 
to the child. Our goals must be 
within reach of the child. Many 
troubles would not occur if we would 
take the student at the point to which 
he has progressed and encourage him 
to strive for higher goals instead of 
expecting the same level of work 
from all. 

Another way to avoid discipline 
problems is to remove temptations. 
By studying pupils carefully, one can 
at times avoid trouble before it de- 
velops. Pupils often indicate their 
problems by their behavior. 
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Teachers can often remedy, avoid, 
and prevent discipline problems by 
using to the fullest extent the oppor- 
tunities offered in extracurricular ac- 
tivities. When we play with our 
pupils, we really get to know them. 
How the pupil acts while away from 
the classroom often reflects the degree 
to which our teaching is carrying over 
into his life. 

If we have a pupil who just cannot 
get the academic courses, try as he 
may, but who has talent in baseball 
or some other wholesome sport, let 
us encourage him to become the best 
possible ballplayer and apply the 
Christian principles in that field. He 
can become a success in those activ- 
ities, too. 

To prevent discipline problems, the 
teacher should have a love for his 
work as a teacher, love for children, 
and love of God. Without love the 
most efficient teacher is never without 
disciplinary troubles. His love must 
direct itself especially toward the 
neglected, who receive little or no 
love and discipline at home. We must 
have the love of a Hannah and an 
Abraham and not one of a Saul and 
an Eli. 


WHAT GENERAL PRINCIPLES 
SHOULD BE KEPT IN MIND 
WHEN TAKING DISCIPLINARY 
ACTION? 

Do not make threats unless you in- 
tend to carry them out. We often use 
such expressions as, “How many times 
do I have to tell you to do that?” 
Chances are the pupil doesn’t know 
how many times and doesn’t care. 
When we say, “I’m not going to tell 
you again,” the pupil probably is 
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glad you aren't going to tell him 
again. 

Our disciplinary action should be 
reasonable, carried out in private if 
possible, and adjusted to the offender. 
We must allow for individual differ- 
ences in meting out punishment. 

We should not penalize an entire 
class for the misbehavior of a single 
individual. Punishment should be ad- 
ministered to the guilty person only. 
It should be used only in the amount 
and to the degree necessary to cor- 
rect the situation and should not be 
too hasty. 


DISCIPLINARY MEASURES 

THAT MAY AND SHOULD BE USED 

The age of the pupil will determine 
what action to take in carrying out 
disciplinary measures. The following 
disciplinary measures are suggested. 

Ignore the individual who is trying 
to get attention, but do not ignore 
misbehavior. 

Withhold privileges. This is effec- 
tive if it is related to the offense. 

Hold a personal conference. This 
method affords the teacher an oppor- 
tunity to get at the cause of the 
trouble. 
Praise the pupil if and when he 
improves his behavior. But he should 
be praised privately by the teacher. 

Whenever the problem is a difficult 
one that may have wide repercussions, 
the parents should be called to the 
school to discuss the case. This is 
very effective even though the teacher 
must assume that the parents will take 
the side of the student. Usually a sat- 
isfactory conclusion can be reached 
between parents and teachers. It is 
imperative that these meetings be 
kept secret to protect parents, pupil, 
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and teacher. Some pupil may be con- 
sidered a hero or a martyr by his 
classmates if secrecy is not obtained. 

Require pupils who destroy prop- 
erty to pay for the damages. This is 
very effective, especially if the child 
has to earn his own money to pay 
the bill. 

Assigning extra work as a means of 
correction is very bad, since it ac- 
complishes nothing. Why should the 
teacher punish himself by keeping 
children after school? That time can 
be used more profitably in preparing 
the next day’s work. The pupil soon 
recognizes the fact that if he has to 
stay after school, so does the teacher. 

Often a good sense of humor helps 
to disregard minor infractions. Laugh 
it off once in a while, but don’t 
overdo it. 

Developing a good school spirit 
through an effective academic and 
extracurricular program will help pre- 
vent disturbances that are annoying. 
When there is a good school spirit, 
pupils will usually discipline one an- 
other. Our boys and girls want to be 
accepted and liked by children and 
teachers alike. 

The most effective means of avoid- 
ing disciplinary problems is by taking 
all our troubles to the Lord in prayer. 
Let us remember all our pupils and 
especially our problem children in 
our prayers. Let us encourage the 
offender to take his troubles to the 
Lord in prayer, and ask all pupils to 
pray for their school, classmates, and 
teachers. 

As a conclusion the following ex- 
cellent summary by J. B. Edmonson, 
The Old Versus the New School Dis- 
cipline, is given. 
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Organize the school work in such 
a manner as to keep pupils busy with 
profitable tasks every minute of the 
class period. 

Create opportunities for pupils to 
co-operate in activities for the good 
of the school or class. 

Plan to use the surplus energy of 
the pupils in directed play activities. 

Make few rules needed for the 
smooth running of the school. 

Make punishment of a pupil an 
individual matter. 

Treat all pupils in the same kindly, 
impartial, and considerate manner. 

‘Cultivate that kind of school or 
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class spirit that will cause pupils to 
show disapproval of misconduct of 
associates. 

Finally, as a teacher set a good 
example in matters of courtesy, fair- 
ness, honesty, kindliness, orderliness, 


industry, and reverence. 


The writer of this article wishes to 
thank Mr. Ivan H. Linder, principal 
of the Palo Alto, Calif., High School 
and instructor at Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education, for granting him 
permission to use portions of his 
“Syllabus on Problems and Practices 
of Secondary School Administration” 


in preparing this article. 


PEN SWIPES 


@® Conference: Where conversation is substituted for the dreariness of labor 
and the loneliness of thought. 

Committee: A means for evading responsibility. 

Reliable Source: The guy who just told the guy you just met. 
Unimpeachable Source: The guy who started the rumor originally. 


® Talents are truly hidden and varied. Sometimes we fail to identify them, 
although they may be quite obvious. We are reminded of the rabid baseball 
fan who wanted to conceive of his son as a bonus baby for the majors. He 
watched the boy toss a ball into the air and try to hit it with his bat. After 
twenty futile attemps the father disgustedly said, “Son, you'll never make 
a batter.” The boy was nonplused a moment, but then blurted, “Maybe not, 
but, boy, what a pitcher!” 


@ Have you heard about the teacher whose pupils gave her a desk mirror, 
at the same time suggesting to her that she could look into it any time and 
see how pretty she was when she smiled and how ugly when she frowned? 
That mirror worked a wonderful transformation. The teacher was changed 
from a normally cross and crabbed character to one that smiled often. She 
steadily regained her popularity. (If the school board had raised her salary 
sufficiently, she might have burst right out laughing heartily.) — The Prism. 


@ A first-grade teacher was looking over the shoulder of a little boy who had 
drawn a picture of a church. The steeple was tall, and up above it was a hor- 
rible black mass. “What,” asked the teacher, “is that above the church 
steeple?” “The cost,” replied the child. “The cost?” queried the teacher. 
“Yes,” said the boy. “That’s what my dad keeps saying is higher than the 
church steeple.” 


® About 9 million people in the United States are suffering from some form 
of mental illness; about 1,750,000 serious crimes are committed each year; 
about 50,000 persons are narcotics addicts; about 3,800,000 persons are prob- 
lem drinkers; about 265,000 children between 7 and 17 appear in juvenile 
courts each year; about 1 out of 4 marriages ends in divorce. Can the schools 
do something to reduce these numbers? 
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Self-Evaluation. — As in all endeavors, 
it is wise to stop occasionally for a careful 
examination of where we have been and 
where we are going. Critical self-evalua- 
tion is good for the soul. This applies also 
to an organization such as the Lutheran 
Education Association. With these thoughts 
in mind, your Executive Board has begun 
a careful examination of the objectives set 
forth for our organization in its constitu- 
tion. If the LEA has a warranted place 
within the framework of our Synodical edu- 
cational system, then we should know what 
that place is and how we can best serve 
the cause. Objectives are fundamental to 
any endeavor. If they are correct, strict ad- 
herence to their propositions should bring 
us to anticipated outcomes without too 
much circuitous motion or wasted time. 

Are we on the right track in the LEA? 
What do you think? It is indeed difficult to 
feel the pulse of our membership without 
a medium by which we can exchange ideas. 
All of you members and nonmembers must 
have done some critical thinking about the 
past, the present, and the future of the 
LEA. Where do we go from here? How 
can we serve our Lord more efficiently and 
effectively? Shall we continue as a publish- 
ing agency, or should our service be en- 
larged? 

Your Board is asking for your judicious 
opinions. Address your replies to the presi- 
dent: Robert H. Schlesselman, LCWA, 
Addison, Ill. Your work will make our work 
easier and more effective. Your ideas will 
receive the Board’s careful consideration. 

What Has Been, or Will Be Done. — The 
Executive Board is again back to full 
strength. Conflicting schedules on meeting 
dates made Rev. Harry Huxhold feel obli- 
gated to resign. This vacancy has been 
filled with the acceptance of Board appoint- 
ment by Rev. Roland Seboldt of Oak Lawn, 
Ill. Rev. Huxhold is to be congratulated on 
the unselfish service he rendered the LEA 
these past years. We also implore God’s 


blessings on the contributions to be made 
by the new appointee. 

The 1957 LEA-NLPTL convention dates 
have been set. They are August 4, 5, 6 at 
Concordia College, River Forest. Mark 
the dates on your calendar now. The pro- 
gram committee has been appointed and 
is working: Edward Krueger, chairman; 
Arthur Christian, secretary; Mrs. Lucille 
Klass and Arthur Fenker, plus the two or- 
ganization presidents. Here again is an 
opportunity for you to build the program 
to suit your tastes. Art Christian, 850 Cedar, 
Elgin, Ill., would appreciate your sug- 
gestions. 

A resolutions committee will be appointed 
in the near future. According to the con- 
stitution, resolutions are to be presented to 
the committee in writing 30 days prior 
to the convention. Perhaps you could pre- 
sent your ideas on the future of the LEA 
in the form of resolutions. 

One thousand copies of the LEA con- 
stitution are being printed. At present you 
will find the constitution at the rear of your 
1955 Convention Reports. If you do not 
possess such a copy and desire one or more 
copies of the new one, make your intentions 
known to the River Forest office. 

Mailings to members have been nearly 
completed. They include the 1956 Con- 
vention Reports and the 1956 yearbook, 
Readings in the Lutheran Philosophy of 
Education. Both volumes deserve your 
careful study. They contain some real food 
for thought. 

And speaking of yearbooks, just to keep 
your appetites sharp, next July we will send 
you a very scholarly treatment of Tests 
and Measurements in Lutheran Schools. 
Dr. Arthur Miller is the editor and assures 
us of an on-time delivery, to assist you in 
revising your school testing program for the 


'1957—’58 school year. 


Have you helped us reach our goal of 
2,000 members by December 31? The new 
system of “join now — pay later” has 
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“caught on.” If you have received your bill 
and have not remitted, please pay and allay 
the fears of some that the plan will not 
work. All teachers in Synod received the 
last issue of the LEA Newsletter, which con- 
tained a “tear-out” application blank. 
Would you principals kindly see to it that 
all your faculty members have availed 
themselves of this worthwhile avenue of in- 
service training? Can you imagine a Lu- 
theran teacher not a member of the LEA? 

Some ammunition for your discussion 
groups: 

1. How would you principals react to the 
idea of a Department of Lutheran School 
Administrators in the LEA? 
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2. What is the feasibility, or practica- 
bility, of making District teachers’ confer- 
ences local LEA chapters? 

3. Would practical material from the 
LEA for your local board of education pro- 
vide any help? 

4. Has your parent group affiliated with 
the NLPTL? Their offerings and helps are 
approaching the spectacular. 

5. Would a Sunday School Parent- 
Teacher League serve your purpose? See 
the November 1956 issue of Nurture for 
some excellent suggestions on this idea. 


Better Service for More People! 
R. H. S. 


A MEMO FROM MO 


DEAR MARTHA: 


January 1, 1957 


Enjoyed your description of the custodian’s “presents” to your teachers last 
September. They must have been speechless after opening their “gifts” and 
finding all the gum that was deposited under the desks the year before. 

Your letter led me to canvass my gum supply. I found that Wrigley, Beech- 
Nut, Beeman, e¢ al., all play a variation on the theme “Keep wrapper to dispose 


of gum.” 


Later that afternoon I took a walk and noticed wrapper after wrapper along 
the way — empty, of course. Can’t Johnny read? 

America is beautiful — if one can ever get behind the billboards or out 
from under the week-old newspapers, empty beer cans, cigarette wrappers, 
match covers, paper plates, milk cartons, etc., ad nauseam. Strange, isn’t it? 
The same people who shine their car to perfection will think nothing of throw- 
ing out everything except the baby as they drive to the picnic grounds. And 
when their picnic is over — pity the groundkeeper! 

As you can guess, I am on to one of my pet peeves — the litterbug. Here’s 
another challenge for us teachers. Both from a Christian and a civic stand- 
point, I feel we are obligated to help children sense their responsibility in 
this matter. Cleanliness may not be fundamental to the Christian life, but it 
certainly has a place in it. A Christian loves His Lord and his neighbor — 
and such love implies a regard for the neighbor’s rights and property. 

I don’t know how many little litterbugs your school has scurrying around. 
But why not give this matter some thought? Start with little things — the 
wads of gum, the food scraps, the candy wrappers. Give them an ethical im- 
plication. Have your faculty and your PTL study a book like Annie Doesn't 
Litter Any More (Keep America Beautiful, Inc., 100 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 20 cents). Here you'll find a program that almost any school 
could adapt. Above all, be patient — but persistent. 

“Almost all of us are guilty,” claims one author. But why? “Our littering 
problem possibly grows from an underlying root of social ills, a root that sprouts 
such questions as ‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’ Until we learn some respon- 
sibility for our brother’s welfare and our children’s future, we are going to 
have trouble straightening out a lot of things.” I like that. 


Litterally yours, 
Mo 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: John Choitz, Theo. Kuehnert, A. V. Maurer, Alfred F. Schmieding, Richard 
Stuckmeyer. 


RELIGION 


THE RISE OF METHODISM: A SOURCE BOOK. By Richard M. Cameron. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1954. Pages xiii and 387. $4.75. 


The book is what it is called, a source book. Therefore it is suggested for teachers 
of religion who wish to go to the sources for an understanding of the Methodist revival 
in eighteenth-century England. The materials, though connected, deal with the writings 
(words) of the men “who made the story they wrote.” Extracts from the journals, letters, 
and pamphlets of John and Charles Wesley, George Whitefield, and others are illustrative 
of the genesis, nature, and character of the historical religious movement out of which 
they evolved. 

For the Lutheran teacher a reference to such source material will help develop an 
understanding of the life and movement of the Lutheran Church of the same period. You 
can perceive the operation and influence of revivalism, or of Pietism, during this time. 
A study of the Lutheran Church in America specifically shows how it, too, was affected 
by the general pattern of things. You can, at least, understand, from the historical 
perspective, why certain leaders and people did what they did under various influences 
and why they acted or reacted as they did, during this period, to the environment in 
which they were. A Christian reader will also inevitably think in terms of “holy history.” 

This book constitutes a valuable and distinctive addition to the library shelf for pre- 
senting the pilgrimage of the Christian Church through history for a specific time and 
place. It gives details for insight into the period and the lives of the men it covers. It is 
rich in source materials for those academically approaching the study of the eighteenth- 
century church. Unless this is the delight of the reader, or he wishes a book of illustrations 
of the lives of Christians under specific impulses and directions, the book may remain 
on the shelves of the general library for reference rather than on the list of necessary 
books for the teacher’s personal library. Rese 


EDUCATION 


THE CHRISTIAN EDUCATOR’S FILE. By Violet C. Carlson. Chicago: Moody Press, 
1954. 367 pages. $5.95. 

This is a volume in loose-leaf, three-hole punched-paper arrangement consisting of well- 
organized materials to help pastors and teachers find what they need when they need it. 
Anyone working in formal full-time or informal part-time Christian education will find this 
book a good source of information. It is admittedly based on a background of experience 
in one denomination. The materials, however, are drawn from the most familiar sources 
and are designed for Christian educators who are about to adapt the materials to the needs 
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of their group. All levels from preschool through college have been kept in mind in the 
organization of this material. Materials are suggested for use in such agencies as adult 
groups, choir, Sunday school, vacation Bible school, youth groups, camps, and other related 
agencies, 

Part I contains an excellent outline of Age-Group Characteristics. Part IV supplies 
a working vocabulary of Christian education and an extended listing of additional source 
materials. A.V. M. 


GUIDANCE AND CURRICULUM. By Janet A. Kelly. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1955. 532 pages. $5.75. 


Several important concepts of guidance characterize this volume on “Guidance and 
Curriculum.” Some of these as emphasized by the author are: guidance as an integral part 
of the school program; the teacher as the pivot rather than an isolated worker in guidance; 
teamwork among individuals and agencies as the keynote for successful guidance work; 
a school program as guidance-curriculum centered. 

Guidance, in order to be effective, must be a concept or conviction which permeates 
the entire teaching process as well as all interpersonal relationships in the school and the 
community. The author, on the basis of training and varied experience, has presented 
a workable program which emphasizes the concept that through the teacher an integrated 
rather than a departmentalized approach to education is preferable as to its desirable effect 
on all concerned. A. V. M. 


SOCIAL EDUCATION IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By Henry J. Otto. New York: 
Rinehart Co., Inc., 1956. 493 pages. $5.50. 


Again and again the remedy for social ills has been a glib prescription of more edu- 
cation. Thus the curriculum is bulging with more and more courses of specific and technical 
information about a variety of things. Not always has this increased quantity produced 
a comparable quality. Pupils and students are better informed as to factual knowledge, 
but this increase in knowledge has not always produced a person better qualified to live 
with his fellow men. 

The present volume is designed to emphasize the fact that education is also a social 
enterprise. It deals with learning to live in the presence of, or in association with, other 
people in a desirable fashion. While social development occurs incidentally and is “caught” 
regardless of planned activities, it is also true that too much of the desirable development 
is a hoped-for result and that planned and deliberate teaching toward good interpersonal 
relationships is necessary. 

The author, well trained and experienced in education, recognizes the variety of non- 
school factors which influence social development. In this book he is concerned with 
a deliberate program carried on in the schools to give children’s social development desir- 
able directions. It would seem that he tackles an answer to the question, “Is it what we 
learn, or what we are as a result of learning, that determines the value of education?” 
Reading the book will be a good experience, especially for some “doubting Thomases” in 
the area of the purposes of education. A. VeMe 


TOWARD A RECONSTRUCTED PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. By Theodore 
Brameld. New York: The Dryden Press, 1956. xiv and 417 pages. $4.50. 


The author evaluates the various theories and philosophies of education from Plato 
down to our day. His presentation is divided into two major sections: Philosophic Beliefs 
and Educational Beliefs. His approach to the second part is a discussion of Utopianism 
in education. His critical evaluation of the various theories and philosophies which have 
guided the educators of the past is followed by his presentation of “a reconstructed view” 
of education in America. 
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The scholarly character of the book is reflected by a careful presentation of the essential 
issues in the various educational philosophies, based on well-documented evidence. The 
author’s viewpoint regarding a reconstructed concept of education in our democracy takes 
into account our changing cultural trends and their inevitable impact on objectives and 
methods in our constantly broadening area of educational endeavor. gS 


SOcIOLOGY 


EDUCATION FOR MARRIAGE. By James A. Peterson. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1956. 429 pages. $5.50. 

The title indicates the purpose of this publication. Readiness for marriage is one of 
our vital social concerns. The author’s presentation is excellent. His approach goes beyond 
the presentation of facts acquired through research. He interprets these facts and weaves 
them into the solution of problems which confront persons who contemplate marriage. That 
is reflected in the following organization of the volume: Part I: Preparation for Marriage; 
Part Il: Making a Wise Marriage Choice; Part III: Preparation for Marital Togetherness; 
Part IV: The Achievement of Togetherness, 

The discussion is intelligently frank and not sentimentally evasive. It deals with real 
situations and problems. It provides for self-analysis. Numerous charts and illustrations 
add to the appeal of the book. It can be highly recommended as a supplementary text 
for a college course on Marriage and the Family and as an excellent guide for anybody 
who looks forward to marriage. 


PHILOSOPHY 


ON THE NATURE OF MAN. By Dagobert D. Runes. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1956. 110 pages. 

“An Essay in Primitive Philosophy.” 

The two outstanding impressions of this book are, to this reviewer, the display of a vast 
and comprehensive knowledge and the ability of the author to make short, pithy state- 
ments. A few examples of the latter: 

“Some of those buried in prison yards deserved mausoleums, and many of those 
entombed in cathedral sepulchres should have been thrown to the jackals. The tomb- 
stone tells when you died, not how you lived.” 

“In reading, sometimes less is more.” 

“A play full of action — and nothing else.” 

A weakness of the essay becomes apparent when one ponders the longer units. They 
leave one with a vacant feeling of mostly shell, little kernel. 

One question: If man has made such a depressing mess of things, wouldn't it be time 


to think of “original sin,” its grave consequences, but, above all, the cure for original sin? 
A.F.S. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


SIX NEW ENRICHMENT FILMSTRIPS, BASED ON ENRICHMENT RECORDS AND 
LANDMARK BOOKS. 

With the release of six new Enrichment Filmstrips, teachers now are able to enrich 
curriculum text material on twelve landmarks which built America, with a filmstrip, 
a recording, and a book, all of which are correlated for more effective teaching, but each 
of which makes a distinctive contribution and may be used independently. 

All the six new Enrichment Filmstrips, to be released this fall, treat basic curriculum 
subject matter: Landing of the Pilgrims; Ben F ranklin of Old Philadelphia; Daniel Boone, 
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Opening of the Wilderness; Robert Fulton and the Steamboat; Lee and Grant at Appo- 
mattox; and Building the First Transcontinental Railroad. 

Each filmstrip is correlated with the Enrichment Record and the Landmark Book of 
the same title. 

Each Enrichment Filmstrip is in full color, approximately 45 frames, 35 mm., with 
captions carefully planned to enrich picture content. 

Educators may obtain Enrichment Filmstrips “on approval for preview.” The price 
for the set of six is $35. If purchased individually the price is $6.50 each. 

For complete information, or to secure the filmstrips for preview, write Martha Hud- 
dleston, Director, Enrichment Teaching Materials, 246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 

J.C. 


GEOGRAPHIC SCHOOL BULLETINS. 


Continuing the improved format that has proved so popular, the Geographic School 
Bulletins will offer for the coming school term the same wealth of accurate text and informa- 
tive pictures that aided some 30,000 educators, teachers, and students last year. 

Nearly 150 separate articles will give new life and meaning to world events by pro- 
viding a fascinating background of valuable information. 

The first issue of the Bulletins for the 1956—57 school year will be in subscribers’ 
hands on Monday, October 1, and each Monday thereafter for 30 weeks with the exception 
of the Christmas and Easter holidays. 

The Bulletins may be obtained by writing the School Service Division, National Geo- 
graphic Society, Washington 6, D.C. Domestic subscription rate is only 75 cents for the 
thirty issues, October 1, 1956, to May 18, 1957. To cover additional postage, Canadian 
yearly subscription is $1.00; elsewhere, $1.25. United States subscribers may now send 
$2.00 and receive the next 90 issues (three full school years) — an offer that saves both 
money and the bother of annual renewals. GC 


CHILDREN’S Books 


CHRISTMAS TIME IN SWEDEN, By Alice J. Sorensen. Rock Island, Ill.: Augustana Book 
Concern. 38 pages. $1.25. 
This booklet describes the customs the Swedish people follow during the Christmas 
holidays. This beautifully illustrated booklet contains music (with words translated into 
English ) traditionally associated with the Yuletide season. RG. 


CURRENT MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


“THE SPEECH-HANDICAPPED CHILD IN THE CLASSROOM.” By Virgil A. Ander- 
son. Education, October 1956, pp. 103—107. 

While the entire October number deals with speech education, this article treats 
specifically of speech problems in the elementary school. 

The writer points out that there are approximately 2,500,000 speech-defective school- 
age children in the United States. Fortunately most of the speech defects are not particu- 
larly complicated, and a large proportion may be corrected if handled intelligently and 
dealt with in time. 

The author points out four different types of speech defects, calls attention to their 
basic symptoms, and to the need of determining their causes. He then refers to several 
constructive steps which the teacher may take toward the treatment of afflicted children. 

Of special interest to the reviewer was the discussion of the stuttering child. Here 
four suggestions are offered which are within the realm of possibility for a teacher. This 
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section of the interesting discussion by itself merits the reading of the entire article by 
every elementary school teacher regardless of the grade level on which he or she teaches. 


“REFLECTIONS ON THE TEACHING OF HANDWRITING.” By Luella Cole. The 
Elementary School Journal, November 1956, pp. 95—99. 


The writer proceeds from the premise that today handwriting is the most neglected 
or most poorly taught subject in the curriculum. She attributes that situation largely to 
a lack of training in muscular co-ordination for which, she maintains, the preponderance 
of women teachers in our schools is responsible. She explains why women are poorly 
prepared to teach muscular co-ordination, and she sets down six basic precepts for training 
in muscular skill. 

In analyzing the customary way of teaching handwriting today the writer calls attention 
to the transition from the printing of letters in the primary grades to cursive, or script, 
writing later. She then points to the use of fountain pens by pupils and the lack of practice 
periods in handwriting in the middle and upper grades. Above the elementary level she 
finds that “handwriting is nobody’s specific business.” 

The article concludes with suggestions for a more effective method of teaching hand- 
writing. Among these suggestions is a better correlation of handwriting with the various 
school subjects which require pupils to write — in other words, with the transfer skills 
from practice to use. This should especially be stressed in the middle and upper elementary 
grades. For the high school level she suggests that teachers show more concern for 
legibility of required written work by evaluating and grading both the content and the 
script of students’ papers. 

The article is stimulating. 


“DO OUR SCHOOLS PREVENT OR PROMOTE DELINQUENCY?” By William J. 
Gnagey. Journal of Educational Research, November 1956, pp. 215—219. 


The writer was prompted to raise the question which forms the title of his article, by 
a number of researches which appear to indict the schools (public schools) as the “hand- 
maiden of delinquency.” Summaries of findings led to conclusions such as the following: 

1. A relatively high percentage of juveniles had poor school adjustment. 

2. There seemed to be a high correlation between truancy and repeated delinquency. 

3. The rate of delinquency dropped during the summer months. 

4, There was a high rate of delinquency in the right-after-school hours. 

5. The daily rate of delinquency was higher during school days than on weekends. 

The author points out the need of intelligent interpretation of statistics. For example, 
at the time when schools dismiss the pupils in the afternoon, more children are on the 
streets without supervision, which leads to more mischief at that time. Furthermore, since 
the police know when schools dismiss, the officers are more alert and report incidents which 
at other times of the day go by unnoticed. 

The article deserves reading by those who deal with statistics, and teachers are among 
the people who meet statistics in their study and who use them frequently in teaching. 


Our Contributors 


VERNON Boriack, pastor, Lutheran Student Center, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Anrtuur E. Diesrne, professor, Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, Il. 
Paux ROSEL, professor, Concordia Teachers College, Seward, Nebr. 

RoLanp M. MUELLER, professor, St. John’s College, Winfield, Kans. 
RayMonp Maac, Counselor in Parish Education, Minneapolis, Minn. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorpDIA SEMINARY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Faculty Discussion Groups. — To stimu- 
late and encourage faculty members to con- 
tinue their professional growth, two faculty 
discussion groups have been formed. One 
group, with Prof. Holland Jones as leader, 
is studying “The Covenant in the Old Testa- 
ment.” Dr. Piepkorn is heading the second 
group, which is discussing “The Patristic 
Background of Selected Articles of the Book 
of Concord.” Both groups meet for an hour 
and a half one evening a week. 


Rehwinkel Safe.— Latest reports indi- 
cate that our world-traveling colleague, 
Dr. Alfred Rehwinkel, is safe and sound, 
though for a time in the center of the 
present Middle East turmoil. He writes 
that after leaving Bagdad he journeyed to 
Cairo, Egypt, but was forced to leave when 
hostilities broke out. From there he went 
to Jerusalem and again had to leave shortly 
thereafter for Athens. He plans to visit 
Rome, Germany, Paris, and London, but he 
will return in time to resume his teaching 
duties at the beginning of the second 
semester. 


Library Space Problem Acute. — Library 
space and facilities will shortly be taxed 
to the limit, it has been reported by Prof. 
E. Krentz, head librarian of Pritzlaff Memo- 
rial Library. Adequate library standards 
stipulate that space be provided for at least 
35 per cent of the student body; the present 
library when filled to capacity seats only 
about 100 students, or only about 12 per 
cent of the current number of students in 
residence. 

Even more acute than the problem of 
inadequate study facilities is the pressing 
need for more shelf space, especially in the 
stacks. The Seminary library has shelf space 
for 70,000 volumes, and already over 60,000 


books have been catalogued. If the present 
accession rate continues (roughly 5,000 
volumes a year), all available shelf space 
will be exhausted in the next two years. 
Many shelves of the library are already 
crowded from end to end, which places a 
rather heavy burden on the five full-time 
and ten part-time library workers, when 
more books must be added to these shelves. 

From the above facts it is evident that 
new library facilities are imperative if the 
Seminary is to be able to provide for future 
large enrollments and ever-increasing de- 
mands of the church at large. 

Weekend Chapel Services. — The Semi- 
nary Worship Committee recently inaugu- 
rated evening chapel services on weekends. 
In the past, evening devotions were held 
from Monday through Thursday evenings 
at 10:00 P.M. Now corporate worship 
opportunities will be available for Semi- 
narians every day of the week. Services will 
be held at 6:15 P. M. on Fridays and Satur- 
days and at 10:00 P.M. on Sundays. Men 
from the third- and fourth-year classes will 
conduct the services. 

Preus Lectures. — Dr. Herman A. Preus, 
professor of New Testament interpretation 
and symbolics at Luther Theological Sem- 
inary, St. Paul, Minn., presented a series of 
three lectures as official Student Association 
lecturer for the current academic year on 
December 10 and 11. Titles of his lectures 
were: 


I. The Individual and the Church. 


II. The Church of Norway and Its Con- 
tribution to American Lutheranism. 


III. Some Current Theological Trends. 


ConcorDIA SEMINARY 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
Meeting with St. Louis Faculty. — On 
November 16 and 17 Concordia Seminary 
was host to the semiannual joint meeting of 


the faculties of the St. Louis and Spring- 
field seminaries. 
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The agenda included the reading of the 
following papers: “Synod’s Assignment to 
the Faculties of St. Louis and Springfield on 
Fellowship,” by Dr. Erwin Lueker, St. Louis; 
“Christ Frees and Unites,” Prof. Herbert 
Bouman, St. Louis; “An Exegesis of John 
17:21,” Prof. Lorman Petersen, Springfield; 
and “Discipline as Applied by Our In- 
structors in the Counseling of Students,” 
Dean L. C. Wuerffel, St. Louis. 

One item of new business was the ap- 
pointment of a committee to make a study 
of congregations of the Missouri Synod 
which excel in various phases of church 
activity. The study, requested by the pas- 
tors of Synodical churches of over 1,500 
communicant members, includes inquiry into 
such areas of church life as soul account- 
ing, evangelism, enlistment of the laity, and 
the various phases of the church’s educa- 
tional program. 

Opening devotions were conducted by 
Dr. Walter A. Baepler, president of the 
Springfield seminary. Prof. Elmer Moeller 
of Springfield conducted the closing devo- 
tions on November 17. 


ConcorpDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, ILu. 


Business Manager Leaves Concordia. — 
Mr. Elmer Jagow, business manager of Con- 
cordia Teachers College, has accepted a 
similar position at Knox College, Galesburg, 
Ill., effective December 1. He has served in 
the business office since 1946, after having 
held the office of assistant business manager 
from 1944 to 1946. The faculty and staff 
of Concordia gathered in the Student Union 
Hall on November 27 for a farewell to 
Mr. Jagow and his family. 

Summer School Dates Approved. — The 
faculty and the Board of Control have set 
the following dates for the 1957 summer 
school: 

Registration for workshop period, Sun- 
day, June 16, 7:00—10:00 P. M. 


Workshop, June 17—29. 
Five-week session, July 1—August 2. 
Graduate courses will be offered for the 


first time during both the workshop and the 
five-week session. A total of twelve quar- 
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ter hours can be earned during the sum- 
mer school period. 


Church-State Conference. — A confer- 
ence of research associates engaged in a 
study of church-state relations from a Lu- 
theran point of view was held on the cam- 
pus November 16 and 17. The meeting 
brought together the subcommittee on 
church-state relations of the Board for 
Parish Education and 17 scholars of the 
church engaged in the preparation of 
previously assigned chapters of a proposed 
publication on the subject. The Commit- 
tee on Scholarly Research of our Synod is 
providing the funds for the study. Dr. A. 
G. Huegli is director of research and general 
editor of the publication. 


ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


Hardt Principal of High School. — In 
its meeting on November 1 the Board of 
Control appointed Mr. Walter Hardt prin- 
cipal of Concordia High School. 

Mr. Hardt had been serving as acting 
principal of the high school since Septem- 
ber 1, when Dr. Paul Nesper accepted a 
position with the University of Nebraska 
Teachers College High School in Lincoln. 

Walter Hardt is the son of Prof. H. L. 
Hardt of Seward. He attended Concordia 
College in Milwaukee, Wis., and received 
his B. A. degree from Concordia Seminary 
in St. Louis. The University of Nebraska 
conferred the Master of Science in Educa- 
tion degree in 1953. He served as coach for 
Concordia’s various athletic teams from 
1948 to 1954. 


Founders Day. — Students, parents, and 
other friends of Concordia observed the 
62d birthday of Concordia on November 18 
in a series of special “Founders Day” events. 

Dr. Paul A. Zimmerman preached in the 
three morning services at St. John’s Lu- 
theran Church. The services featured the 
college A Cappella Choir and the High 
School Chorus. 

In the afternoon students were hosts to 
parents and other visitors. At 3:00 P. M. the 
Concordia College Association, an organi- 
zation devoted to giving moral and financial 
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support to the recruitment program of Con- 
cordia, held its annual meeting. Featured 
at this meeting was a panel discussion led 
by Dr. L. G. Bickel, dean of Concordia. 
The panel discussed the present condition of 
association activity and suggested ways of 
in the future improving participation of the 
congregations which are members of the 
association. 

A special vesper service followed the 
meeting. The Rev. T. Moeller, a member 
of the Concordia faculty, preached the ser- 
mon. Prof. T. Beck served as organist, and 
the Concordia Singers sang special num- 
bers in connection with the service. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
Fort Wayne, INp. 


Senior College News. — The Rev. Edgar 
Walz, a staff member of Concordia Junior 
College, has accepted the position of 
business manager of Concordia Senior Col- 
lege. He will also be attached to the de- 
partment of social sciences, in which he 
will teach courses in psychology. 


Dr. Harold Haas of Rochester, N. Y., has 
accepted a position of assistant professor in 
the field of psychology at Concordia Senior 
College. He leaves a mission field for his 
new work. He holds a Ph. D. degree from 
the University of Buffalo. 

The first complete staff meeting of Con- 
cordia Senior College was held Friday, 
November 23, in Fort Wayne. Twelve 
members of the new school were present to 
hear an “academic progress” report on the 
school. The library is expected to be com- 
pleted by February, as well as ten faculty 
residences. The administration building 
should be ready for occupancy in December. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


Preaching - Teaching - Reaching Mission 
Served. — President Walter W. Stuenkel 
served the Detroit area in its preaching- 
teaching-reaching activities during the week 
of November 11, 1956. The endeavor re- 
ceived a varied but relevant turn on Novem- 
ber 14, when President Stuenkel met with 
a group of pastors to discuss the role of 
colleges and seminaries in the work of pre- 
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paring future missionaries. Answering the 
question, “How successful is the recruit- 
ment program?” President Stuenkel replied: 
“Tt is obvious that our lay people are alert 
to our church’s need for trained missionaries 
and educators. At Concordia in Milwaukee, 
88 per cent of our students come from 
homes of laymen.” 

The assembly agreed that “the message 
concerning the need for more pastors and 
teachers is going through.” Some pastors 
stressed the importance of “getting prospec- 
tive students early enough, lest they lose 
interest.” It was pointed out that at the 
age of confirmation many boys display great 
enthusiasm for professional service in the 
church but that this interest is often dis- 
sipated during attendance at a public high 
school. 


English Teachers’ Convention. — The 
46th annual meeting of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, held in St. Louis 
on November 22—24, was attended by 
Prof. Edward A. Jenne, chairman of the 
department of English at Concordia in Mil- 
waukee. “There was a notable decrease in 
emphasis on social adjustment,” said Pro- 
fessor Jenne, “and a correspondingly greater 
stress on subject matter and skills of learn- 
ing.” A maximum of four classes a day, with 
25 pupils in a class, was fixed as the ideal 
for the teaching of English in secondary 
schools. 


Attention was also given to the problem 
of a rapprochement in the fields of English 
and education. “The assembly urged that 
extremes be avoided,” Professor Jenne re- 
ported. “The English teacher should not 
reject all methodology, nor should the edu- 
cationist forget the importance of content 
and breadth. Steering a middle course was 
felt to be important in preserving balance in 
the training of teachers of English.” 

“The Brookline (Mass.) High School 
Experiment,” discussed by Miss Francis W. 
Newcom, aroused considerable interest: 
According to this plan, selected students 
take regular junior and senior literature 
courses in addition to a writing course. 
“The feature of the plan,” Professor Jenne 
stated, “is that students repeatedly correct 
their written material until the work merits 
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an A. It was refreshing to find this in- 


sistence on thoroughness, accuracy, and 
finished form.” 


Registrars’ Conference. — On October 
12, 1956, Prof. J. Henry Gienapp attended 
a conference on registrars held at Alverno 
College, Milwaukee. The specific purpose 
of the meeting, Professor Gienapp reported, 
was to “establish better relationships be- 
tween colleges and secondary schools and to 
enable students to make smoother transi- 
tions from high school to college.” The 
assembly recommended that colleges and 
universities hold workshops with principals 
of secondary schools. 


“The fear that private colleges would 
become more selective in their recruitment 
and would thus place a heavier burden on 
public institutions seems to be unwar- 
ranted,” Professor Gienapp asserted. “It was 
pointed out that enrollments of privately 
owned schools are increasing as much as 
those of public colleges and universities.” 


Workshop on Recreational Leadership. — 
On November 30 and December 1 a work- 
shop on recreational leadership was held on 
the college campus. Prof. Paul Goetting, 
assistant, was in charge of arrangements. 
Sessions were held under the direction of 
Mr. Walter Hartkopf, principal of Saint 
Luke’s Lutheran School, Chicago. Person- 
nel of the workshop consisted of sixteen col- 
lege students and sixteen girls recommended 
by the South Wisconsin District of the Wal- 
ther League and by Rev. Norman Brandt, 
recently called Lutheran student pastor in 
Milwaukee. 


“The objectives of the workshop,” Pro- 
fessor Goetting pointed out, “were three- 
fold. 1. Students were to get training in 
recreational leadership of student activities 
on Concordia’s campus. 2. We hoped to 
make a beginning in training our students 
as future youth leaders for service in the 
church. 3. The church in our own com- 
munity was to be aided by the training 
given to a group of girls who would be able 
to serve in their congregational Walther 
League societies and among Lutheran 
student groups on various college campuses 
in Milwaukee.” 
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ConcorpiA COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 


Seventy-fifth Anniversary. — In a special 
service of thanksgiving the faculty and 
student body of Concordia Collegiate Insti- 
tute of Bronxville celebrated the 75th anni- 
versary of the founding of our Lutheran 
school in the East. The Rev. Herman J. 
Rippe, president of the Atlantic District of 
our church, chairman of the Board of Con- 
trol of Concordia, and an alumnus of the 
school, was the guest preacher. Officiants 
in the service were President Albert E. 
Meyer, Professor Emil W. Luecke, and 
Professor Louis Heinrichsmeyer, members 
of the faculty. The service was held in the 
Village Lutheran Church in Bronxville on 
November 20, at 11 A.M. 


During the thanksgiving offering Dr. Paul 
Rafaj, president of the Slovak Lutheran 
Synod, presented an offering to the school 
through President Meyer on behalf of his 
church body and took occasion to congratu- 
late Concordia and express appreciation to 
the school for the service it has rendered to 
his Synod in training a number of their 
pastors. The Rev. Milan Ontko, secretary 
of the Mission Board of the Slovak Synod 
and an alumnus of Concordia, joined 
Dr. Rafaj in attending the 75th-anniversary 
service. 

St. Joun’s COLLEGE 


WINFIELD, Kans. 


Alumni Foundation. — In its annual 
meeting held on November 24, 1956, as 
a part of Homecoming activities, St. John’s 
College Alumni Association resolved to es- 
tablish a St. John’s College Alumni Founda- 
tion. This endowment fund has been estab- 
lished to assist St. John’s in the achievement 
of teaching objectives. As an initial step 
the association has determined to gather 
$100,000 for the foundation during the 
next three years. 


Curricular Changes. — Two new courses 
have been approved for introduction into 
the music curriculum for the second semester 
of the present school year. On the college 
level the course “Survey of Lutheran 
Church Music” will be offered on an elec- 
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tive basis to all college students. A course 
in “Music Appreciation,” also on an elective 
basis, will be added to the high school 
course offerings. Mr. Paul Foelber, director 
of music, will teach both courses. 


Because of increased demand for more 
class hours — a demand brought about by 
the broadening of curricular offerings — 
consideration is being given to the prac- 
ticability of increasing the number of 
classroom instructional hours from seven to 
eight. The addition of extra hours would 
be achieved by shortening the present two- 
hour luncheon-activity period. 


The college department has shifted from 
a three six-week semester to a two nine- 
week semester. 


Unique Gift. — St. John’s College has 
been made the recipient of a Geiger counter, 
a gift from Mr. Martin Baden, Winfield 
geologist and son of John Peter Baden, 
founder of St. John’s. The unique thing 
about the new instrument is that Mr. Baden 
made and assembled it by hand. In the 
course of over a quarter of a century of 
experimentation in petroleum engineering 
and research, Mr. Baden has made many 
valuable contributions to the petroleum 


industry. 


College Paper Received Award. — Sec- 
ond-semester issues of the 1955—56 college 
paper, the Reporter, have for the fifth time 
in the past seven years been awarded the 
All American rating by the Associated Col- 
legiate Press. The Reporter was one of 
three college monthly newspapers to receive 
this award out of a total of twenty-four 
entered in this division. Professor G. A. 
Kuhlmann is the faculty sponsor for the 
paper. 

ConcorpiA COLLEGE 
PorTLAND, OREG. 


Recent Events. — Two students repre- 
sented Concordia at the Portland Area 
Annual Teen-age Traffic Safety Conference 
Planning Committee at the City Hall. The 
purpose of this conference is to stimulate 
more interest in traffic safety among teen- 
agers. 


Highlight of the current lyceum program 
was the appearance of Dr. Edward Rech- 
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lin, for many years one of the leading pro- 
moters of Lutheran church music and a 
world-famous organist. He spoke to the 
students and gave a special performance 
in the college chapel. 


On November 11 a group of students 
from Concordia participated in the fourth 
annual student-aid banquet sponsored by 
the LLL of the Pacific Zone. The Concordia 
students from the Pacific Zone were guests 
of honor at this banquet, which is held to 
raise money for a student-aid fund for 
students from the Pacific Zone who wish to 
attend Concordia. About 375 people were 
in attendance. 


Large Honor Roll. — The largest honor 
roll in the history of Concordia was an- 
nounced by Registrar Don Lorenz. Eight 
of the college students and 13 of the high 
school students, about one fifth of the 
student body, maintained an average of A— 
or better for the first quarter of the school 
year. 


CALIFORNIA CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


Call to Presidency. — The call to the 
presidency of the college has been extended 
to Prof. Ernest F. Scaer, head of Concor- 
dia’s English department. 


Fiftieth Anniversary. — Concordia’s 50th 
anniversary banquet and concert was held 
at the college on December 2. After a 
banquet at which the prominent Lutheran 
San Francisco attorney, Jay Pfotenhauer, 
spoke, the college chapel-auditorium was 
the scene for a concert by the Concordia 
Choristers, the Lutheran Cantata Choir, and 
a professional orchestra. Prof. Hugo Gehrke 
was conductor; Ralph Fiedler was organist. 


Recreational Facilities. —- Under the 
direction of instructors John Lemkul and 
Herbert Schmidt the students have com- 
pleted a recreation room for ping-pong, 
television, and billiards on the ground floor 
of the boys’ dormitory. Under way is an 
even larger program which includes a 
spacious lounge and music-listening room 
on the floor above. The work has been com- 
pletely financed by gifts from alumni, 
friends, and students. 
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ConcorpIA COLLEGE 
AusTINn, TEx. 


In-Service Training. — The faculty of 
Concordia recently decided to bring in ex- 
perts from the University of Texas six times 
a year for the purpose of lecturing to faculty 
members as a part of an in-service training 
program. Such fields as testing, counselor- 
ship, and teaching methods will be con- 
sidered in the lectures. 


Teacher of Tomorrow Representatives. — 
Jan Dube and Donny Cholcher, two teach- 
er-training sophomores, represented Con- 
cordia this year at the Teacher of Tomorrow 
Festival, held at East Texas State Teachers 
College in Commerce, Tex., on December 6 
and 7. Mister and Miss Teacher of Tomor- 
row were chosen by the student body on 
the basis of personality, appearance, talents, 
and scholarship, especially in those areas 
which relate to successful teaching. 


Concordia Seeks Accreditation. — After 
inspecting Concordia, the Board for Higher 
Education of Synod gave the college per- 
mission to take the initial steps in seeking 
accreditation for the college department. 
It is to be accredited with the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. The high school has long held 
such membership. 


ConcorpIA COLLEGE 
EDMONTON, CAN. 


Mission Rally. —In the Concordia audi- 
torium a late fall rally was held marking 
the beginning of a _preaching-teaching- 
reaching mission for the Edmonton area. 
The inspirational sermon was preached by 
the area director, the Rev. Theo. Raedeke 
of Wayzata, Minn. The Concordia Male 
Chorus participated as a guest choir at one 
of the evangelism services held during the 
following week. The five guest evangelists 
for the local churches are graduates of 
Concordia, Edmonton. 


Campus Improvements. — Combination 
aluminum storm windows and screens have 
been installed in the windows of the two 
dormitories to cope with severe winters 
and to make a considerable saving in fuel 
costs. The library has been rearranged to 
handle study-hall groups of students, pend- 
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ing the construction of the new library- 
science building authorized by Synod, 
which will also provide much-needed class- 
room space. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Stay Small? — Bigness of an educational 
enterprise and trouble with pupils seem to 
go hand in hand. Teachers in small schools 
with small classes seem to have less trouble 
than those in big schools. 


It Seems Bigger. — About 1 per cent of 
the child population of our country is de- 


linquent. 


Be Careful. — If it can be demonstrated 
that injury to a child is a result of teacher 
negligence, the teacher can be held liable. 
Since schools have added _ transportation, 
entertainment, and restaurant service to 
their responsibilities, the danger potential 
has increased. 


A Bit Short. — About 95,000 classrooms 
should be built in the United States each 
year to serve increases in enrollments and 
replace obsolete structures. About 60,000 
are being built. 


A School for Methuselah. — Yale Univer- 
sity offers 1,450 courses. A student would 
need more than 350 academic years to go 


through all of them. 


He May Have Something. — Dr. Em- 
mett Betts, a noted remedial reading expert, 
says that the root of the whole reading 
problem is in the teachers colleges. He 
feels that they ought to be as good as the 


medical, engineering, and law schools. 


Let’s Help Them. — About three per 
cent of all school-age children are mentally 
retarded. 

Progress. — There are 508 teachers 
and 15,909 pupils in the Lutheran elemen- 
tary schools of the Northern Illinois District. 
This represents an increase of sixteen teach- 
ers and 536 pupils when compared with the 
previous year. The three high schools of the 
District have 87 teachers and 2,027 students. 


Bravo! — In 1950, 15 per cent of the 
elementary-school-age children in India 
were in school; in 1955, 45 per cent were 
enrolled. During the same period literacy 
increased from 15 to 23 per cent. 
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The Thirteen Forgotten Years. — The 
average person who retires at 65 will live 
13 more years. Will they be productive 
years? Does education have a responsibility 
here? There are now 14,000,000 people in 
that age bracket. By 1980 the number will 
be doubled. 


Making It Easier. — The People’s Re- 
public of Red China has created a com- 
mittee for the reform of the written lan- 
guage. The Japanese Ministry of Educa- 
tion is working on a new alphabet which 
may eliminate the 50,000 different characters 
used in written Japanese. 


Could Be. — Dean Robert Hamilton of 
the Wyoming University Law School feels 
that school patrols are illegal. 


Up We Go. — The population of the 
United States is increasing at the rate of 
7,200 persons a day. At this rate the popu- 
lation in 1960 will be about 177,000,000 
and in 1965 about 190,000,000. 


Interesting. — The Office of Education in 
Washington, D. C., reports that average 
personal income, after taxes, increased 184 
per cent from 1939—40 to 1953—54, while 
current school expenditures per pupil in- 
creased only 159 per cent during that 
period. 

Less Hooky? — Less than 75 per cent 
of the pupils enrolled in 1899—1900 were 
in school on an average day. By 1953—54 
the average daily attendance had risen to 
almost 88 per cent. 

An Encouraging Trend. — There has 
been a consistent increase in the proportion 
of men teachers in city school systems since 
World War II. In 1953—54, about one 
fourth of the 555,400 public city school 
teachers were men. Improved salaries and 
greater emphasis on such subjects as chem- 
istry, mathematics, physics, vocational edu- 
cation, and physical education may partly 
account for the greater appeal to men. 


Traveling with Inflation. — The average 
annual salary paid to teachers in city school 
systems in 1953—54 was $4,190, a nine-per- 
cent increase over 1951—52. Smaller cities 
had the largest gains, thus narrowing the 
gap between average salaries in small cities 
and large cities. 


Explorers of Intellectual Frontiers. — 
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Well over 40 out of every 100 high school 
graduates last June went on in Septem- 
ber to some type of advanced education, 
including junior and community colleges. 
This is the largest proportion in United 
States history. 

This Includes You. — Some 95 per cent 
of private schools in our country report an 
enrollment as large as last year or larger 
than last year. 


Hard to Believe. — The American Text- 
book Publishers Institute asserts that the 
child attending school this year has 20 per 
cent fewer textbooks than the child of ten 
years ago. 

Masticate This. — About 1,400 cities and 
towns with a total population of over 30 mil- 
lion people are using fluoridated water to 
help protect children’s teeth against decay. 


An Important Event.— The NEA’s cen- 
tennial year is 1957. Delegates from all 
over the world will convene in Philadelphia, 
birthplace of NEA, for the Association’s 
Centennial Convention. The meeting dates 
are June 30—July 5. 


How Fares the College Teacher? — 
There are at least 35 college teachers who 
are paid $18,000 each for 9 months of serv- 
ice. There are nearly 2,500 college teachers 
who earn less than $2,400. As many as 
10,000 college teachers earn less than 
$4,000. In all ranks of teachers in all col- 
leges and universities the median salary 
during 1955—56 was $5,243. The median 
salary of professors is as high as $12,250 in 
one state university while at the other ex- 
treme is a state university with a median 
salary of $5,100. In teachers colleges no 
salary above $10,000 has been found. 


Why They Stutter.— A professor of the 
University of California (Los Angeles) is 
devoting her professional life to studying the 
causes of speech impairment. The professor, 
Elise Hahn, has now brought her ideas up 
to date in a newly released book. It is en- 
titled Stuttering: Significant Theories and 
Therapies and was published by Stanford 
University Press. 


Communing with Nature. — A week out- 
doors is one of the regularly scheduled 
activities for the tenth-grade biology class 
of Ardsley, N. Y. 


Labor, 
Industry, 


and the 


Church 


A Comprehensive Discussion of 
Industrial and Labor Problems, 
with Christian Applications 


By John Daniel 
Here’s a New Book That Sheds Light on These Important Present-Day Problems: 


THE RELATION OF THE STATE AND THE ECONOMY to church attitudes, to capi- 
talism, and other ideologies. 

LEISURE, HEALTH, WELFARE, MEDICAL, SOCIAL SECURITY, AND OLD-AGE 
PROBLEMS EVALUATED. 

REST, RETIREMENT, AND RECREATION as the rewards of labor, and their impact 
on the church, industry, and labor. 

AN HISTORICAL SURVEY OF LABOR UNIONS — THE AFL, CIO, AND OTHER 
GROUPS — combined with a discussion of labor personnel and status, collective bargain- 
ing, union resources, membership and organization, and the place of women in the labor 
force. The AFL-CIO merger and labor malpractices and power are assessed. 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYERS AND ASSOCIATIONS: the NAM. Big and little busi- 
ness corporations, monopoly and cartels, compared with co-operatives and welfare capi- 
talism. 

GUIDELINES based on the Bible represented in ten basic principles for both labor and 
industry. 

PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS. The relations of churches and pastors to businessmen 
and laborers; stewardship of the churches as applied to charity. Property and wages with- 
in the church are treated, with applications to specific worker types and situations. 
IDEAS FOR STUDY AND ACTIVITY IN THE CONGREGATIONS .. . ethical appli- | 
cations of the Word to Christian workers, industrialists, union leaders, and business ex- 
ecutives . . . “on-the-job faith and life.” 

Into the competitive arena of commerce and industry John Daniel brings a message 
for the millions of Christians who have a personal stake in the way the game is played and 
in the prizes to be won. 

All who want their Christian faith to work a seven-day week will find LABOR, 
INDUSTRY, AND THE CHURCH both helpful and enlightening. 

Order No. 15N1229. 220 pages. Cloth, $3.00 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE Saint Louis 18, Missouri 


The 


VOICE 
of 
CONSCIENCE 


BY ALFRED M. REHWINKEL 
(Author of THE FLOOD) 


Christians today are everywhere exposed to a pagan, materialistic, and 
Epicurean philosophy of life. 
@ Ethics are regarded as relative 
Conscience is a mere product of education and environment 
Moral absolutes are denied 
Sin is a social maladjustment 


Moral inhibitions result in harmful frustrations and interfere 
with the normal development of healthy personalities 


@ Remorse over sin is a mental aberration caused by faulty child- 
hood training 


Christians of all classes are exposed to these insidious influences, especi- 
ally students, pastors, doctors, psychiatrists, nurses, chaplains, and social workers. 

In the pages of his new book Dr. Rehwinkel helps clarify the concepts of 
conscience, fundamental morality, and man’s responsibility to God. He gives 
moreover a correct understanding of the meaning of the freedom of conscience. 


This book will prove most helpful as an outline of study for advanced 
Bible classes, college students, institutional workers. Teachers in high school, col- 
lege, and university might well use VOICE OF CONSCIENCE as a textbook in 
their classes in religion. Belongs in church, public, college, and university libraries. 


Order No. 15N1804. 174 pages. Cloth. $2.75. 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE 
St. Louis 18, Missouri 


